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Every one who wants to attend the great Drake 
Banquet at Pittsburg during the convention, write 
at once for reservations to Pres. H. M. Bell, Drake 
University, Des Moines, Iowa. 
The toast program includes R A. Long, 7 a 
Shonts, C. M. Chilton and others Only a limited 


number of plates 
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Reminder 


that for pimples, blackheads 
and other blemishes of the 
complexion 


Glenn’s 


Sulphur Soap 


is the best remedy. It clears 

the complexion and cures 

skin diseases. All druggists. 
Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye, black or brows, 50c. 
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By Way of Springfield 





Buffet-club cars, buffet-library cars, complete 
dining cars, parlor cars, drawing-room and buffet 
sleeping cars, reclining chair cars. 


Through tickets, rates, etc., of L C. R. R. 
agents and those of connecting lines. 


A. H. HANSON, Pass’r Traf. Mgr. Chicago. 
S. G. HATCH, Gen’! Pass’r Agent Chicago. 
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YOUNG MEN WANTED PHOTO-ENGRAVING 
is an art that com- 
TO LEARN mands good pay—Sal- 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING rag net ae $20 
Engravers Always in Demand 


We can teach you during a TuHree Monts’ 
Course. Individual instruction, and our course so 
systematized as to give you a thorough knowledge 
of the work in the skortest possible time. 

Write or call on us before deciding your future 


trade. 
TYPOGRAPHICAL ARTS INSTITUTE 
700 to 714 E. 40th St. Chicago, Ill. 
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A $100 Typewriter for 
17 Cents a Day! 


Please read the headline over again. Then its 
tremendous significance will dawn upon you. 

An Oliver Typewriter—the standard visible writer 
—the $100 machine—the most highly perfected type- 
writer on the market—yours for 17 cents a day! 

The typewriter whose conquest of the commercig! 
world is a matter of business history—yours for 17 
cents a day! 

The typewriter that is equipped with scores of such 
conveniences as “The Balance Shift’”—*The Ruling 
Device”—“The Double Release’”—‘“‘The Locomotive 
Base”—“The Automatic Spacer’—‘“The Automatic 
Tabulator”—“The Disappearing Indicator”—*“The aq. 
justable Paper Fingers” 
“The Scientific Condensed 
Keyboard”’—all 


Yours for 17 cents 
a day! 

We announced this new 
sales plan recently, just to 
feel the pulse of the peo. 
ple. Simply a small cash 

. payment—then 17 cents g 
day. That is the sin in a nutshell. 

The result has been such a deluge of applications 
for machines that we are simply astonished. 

The demand comes from people of all classes, al) 
ages, all occupations. 

The majority of inquiries has come from people of 
known financial standing who were attracted by the 
novelty of the proposition. An impressive demon- 
stration of the immense popularity of the Oliver 
Typewriter. 

A startling confirmation of our belief that the Ere 
of Universal Typewriting is at hand. 


A Quarter of a Million People 
are Making Money with 


The. 
OLIVER 


Typewriter 


The Standard Visible 
Writer 


The Oliver Typewriter is a money-maker, right from 
the word “go!” So easy to run that beginners soon 
get in the “expert” class. Earn as you learn. Let 
the machine pay the 17 cents a day—and all above 
that is yours. 

Whever you are, 





there’s work to be done and 
money to be made by using the Oliver. The business 
world is calling for Oliver operators. There are not 
enough to supply the demand. Their salaries are 
considerably above those of many classes or workers. 


“An Oliver Typewriter in Every Home!” 


This is our battle cry today. We have made the 
Oliver supreme in usefulness and absolutely indis- 
pensable in business. Now comes the conquest of the 
home. 

The simplicity and strength of the Oliver fit it for 
family use. It is becoming an important factor in the 
home training of young people. An educator as well 
as a money maker. 

Our new selling plan puts the Oliver on the thresb- 
old of every heme in America. Will you close the 
door to your home or office on this remarkable Oliver 
opportunity ? 

Write for further details of our easy offer and 8 
free copy of the new Oliver catalog. audress 


The Oliver Typewriter Co. 


47-55 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL 





Boy, EE FURNACES 
Manufacturers’ Prices 


smal the cost and more than ont 
third of thefuel. Send for catalog and plans. 
BOVEE FURNACE WORKS, 70 Cedar St., Wateries, la 
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“The Long, Last Mile” 


Life’s Rewards Often Missed by Failure to Finish the Course 


HE last mile is the longest one in every journey. Who that 
has gone homeward on some delayed train has not felt that 

all the other miles were shorter than that interminable last one? 
Who that has driven along some road at night toward home and 
seen the lights glimmering in the distance does not find the last, 
long mile the weariest of the way? Who that has traveled in the 
desert does not hail at the approach of twilight, as the caravan 
mounts a little hillock in the sand, that white tent-city under the 
shadowing benediction of some five palm trees, only to find that 
the long. last mile of the journey seems never to end? With such 
slow and lagging steps comes on the dawn after a night of watch- 
fulness. The purple darkness shades into the grays of morning all 
too slowly The voices of the world come back after the dreary 


interval of night, and nature and human activity awaken slowly, 


Unheard but by the watcher’s weary ear, 

Aching with night’s dull silence, or the sick; 
Hailing the welcome light and sounds 

That chase the death-like images of dark away.” 


Yet all the journey is judged by that long, last mile. Short of its 
successful completion, everything remains unfinished. No caravan 
ean arrive that does not cross the last league. 

The scholar who has all but finished his course of study, but 
has not the courage or persistence to complete his examinations 
misses that final record of his work which is essential to its success. 
The investigator who has toiled through months or years of careful 
work to produce results that shall be of value to his generation, 
and yet who fails to complete the book in which his discoveries 
are to be chronicled is as voiceless and unsuccessful, in so far as 
the world is concerned, as if he had never undertaken the task. 
The failure of uncompleted enterprises was pointed out by Jesus in 
his reference to the builder of the tower who had not the means of 
finishing the structure, and who therefore felt the misery of the 
unaccomplished task. 

The last mile is the revelation of the entire journey. It dete 
mines the object of the quest; it points the goal of all the way. 
From no other part of the journey can the end be so definitely dis 
covered. The work of Christ, for example, finds all of its interpreta 
tion in the cross. Not that the cross was the only important event 


n Jesus’ ministry, but in its spirit his whole life finds its meaning. 


Short of the cross he could not have been understood. His life 
would have failed of its ultimate purpose. The shadow of the 
cross Was upon all his pathway. As one painter has represented it, 


even upon his cradle there fell the shadowy mystery of his approach 
ing tragedy. He was conscious of it from the beginning. His pas 
sion to fulfil the Father’s desires, his wish that no one feature of 
his work should be scanted, his kindly thought for his disciples 
that they might all abide with him to the last, are marked features 
of our Lord’s character. “Having loved his own in the world, he 
loved them unto the end.” 

It is even so of the Christian life that is patterned after that of 
the Lord. It is tested by its close, not by the haleyon days of 
power and success. It is an easy thing when all goes well to live 
the life of faith, and believe that all things work together for good 
to those that love God. But when defeat, distress or failure come. 
then that optimism is’ somewhat difficult to maintain. And yet 
this is the secret of the lives that finish successfully the long, !ast 
mile. The man who, after a period of brilliant business success, 
comes to failure through no effort of his own, and closes his days 
in failing health and amid narrowing opportunities, yet calm in the 
quiet confidence that all things are well with him who keeps his 
faith in God, that man is a hero of the faith. It is an inspiration 
to live in an atmosphere of applause and achievement where one’s 
Strength is sufficient to the task of the day and work is a pleasure. 
But in obscurity and disfavor, without the inspiration of successful 
effort, it is a very different experience. And yet there are thou 
sands of quiet and courageous lives passing through this experi 


ence, without hope of worldly betterment, but with humble trust in 


G é “an ft , 
od and confidence that he will lead them safely home. This 
the glory of the long, last mile. 


Is 


In youth, or the strength of middle age, life is a constant joy. 
Friendship is abundant; the world has many fascinating oppor- 
tunities to offer, and pessimism would seem the least reasonable 
philosophy. But when old age and weakness come, when the pulse 
slackens and the nerves are tense with pain, when “those that 
look out of the windows are darkened, and all the daughters of 
music are brought low,” it is the true test of character and of relig- 
ion that hope, confidence and cheerfulness remain and that the light 
of life grows brighter until it shines unto the perfect day. It is 
the Saviour’s word that “he that endureth to the end shall be 
saved.” Short of the end there can be no successful completion. 
James writes, “We count them happy who endure.” and such are 
the heroes of the faith of whom the Epistle to the Hebrews speaks. 
Such men and women are worthy of love and remembrance. The 
quiet, steadfast lives that keep on in the path of modest duty and 
of simple joy,“by faithful continuance in well doing,” are the 
masters of the long, last mile—the heroes in the struggle of the 
years. 

To maintain the high levels of thought and feeling in the midst 
of discouragement, weakness and pain is the wish of every soul. 
We all pray with the poet when we think of such times as possible 


in the future: 


“Be near me when my light is low, 

When the blood creeps and the nerves prick 
And tingle, and the heart is weak, 

And all the wheels of being slow. 
Be near me when the sensuous frame 

Is racked with pangs that conquer trust, 
And time, a maniac, seattering dust 


And life a fury slinging flame.” 


The long last mile of every experience leads to that solemn 


moment when this life, as we know it. finds its fulfillment. It is 
the glory of our Christian faith that such a moment may be faced 
with calm and quiet faith. To him who has lived with God there 


is the serene confidence that everything is right. for God does all 
things well. And yet how much there is to remember at such a 
moment. Even the holiest of souls could not approach death un 
concerned. How many experiences there are that we should like 
to change! How many faults which cannot be forgotten! How 
many sins that cry out for forgiveness! Yet this need and the 
confident trust in the Master of souls is the supreme victory that 
overcomes the world and death itself. If life has no power to 
defeat us, how much less has death. We only crave guidance across 
that last experience, mysterious, baffling and yet alluring. How 
many clinging stains of humanity we are leaving in that long, last 
mile! How many secrets of the heavenly life wait for their dis 
closure until the darkness is past and the true light shines! All 
these humbling and yet inevitable experiences await us in that 
moment when mortality is swallowed up of life. How earnestly 
may we pray for the divine companionship at such a moment! 
How sincerely we may repeat the words of the author of “The 
Tryst” 

“Carry me over the long, last mile, 

Man of Nazareth, Christ for me! 

Weary | wait by death’s dark stile 

In the wild and the waste, where the wind blows free; 

And the shadows and sorrows come out of my past, 

Look keen through my heart 

And will not depart, 

Now that my poor world has come to its last. 

Lord, is it long that my spirit must wait? 

Man of Nazareth, Christ for me! 

Deep is the stream, and the night is late; 

(And grief blinds my soul that I cannot see. 

Speak to me out of the silences, Lord, 

That my spirit may know, 

As forward I go, 


Thy pierced hands are lifting me over the ford 
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The Trend of Events 
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By Alva W. Taylor 








RAILROAD PRECAUTION 

The happy day has arrived when the Railroads will compete for 
safety records. Last year the Pennsylvania reported no deaths 
through accident to passengers. The past few months has recorded 
remarkable experiments with its safety devices and operators. It 
has been working its men like the fire companies do in their test runs. 
Over six hundred mock contingencies have been “made up” and in 
every case the signals and rules have been obeyed perfectly and have 
worked perfectly. Thus six hundred possible conditions that might 
have brought confusion and perhaps accident were met with perfect 
safety. Now the Burlington meets the Pennsylvania record with its 
report for the last fiseal year. Not a passenger was killed on all its 
lines and it operates some very fast trains. The day is past for cooly 
calculating the cost of accidents over against the expense of safety 


devices and operation. 


ENGLAND'S “LAND OCTOPUS” 

Lloyd-George’s budget makes satisfactory progress. It now looks 
like the’ Lords will hardly dare veto it. It has aroused great en- 
thusiasm among the masses of the realm. Every protest of the 
landlords and tory press has but served to make more clear the 
fact that their protest is the plea of privileged interests. The bye- 
elections have been favorable to the Liberals. Before the budget’s 
presentation they had been unfavorable. This shows the way the 
wind blows. The Liberals may well care little whether the Lords 
veto or not. If they do not, the principle of taxing the fandlords is 
founded. If they do, an appeal to the country will justify the 
Liberals and forward their determination to remove the incubus of 
the Lords’ veto. 

Here are a few interesting items showing something of the nature 
of the “octopus” of landlordism in England. One-half of all the 
land in England is owned by 4,000 men; and 500 members of the 
House of Lords own one-third of the entire territory of the kingdom. 
The Duke of Westminster, a young snob whom Kitchener sent back 
from South Africa as an encumbrance to the army, draws 
$15,000,000 annually from 400 acres which his ancestors left him 
in the heart of London. It was once of little worth compared to 
present valuation and was given an ancient duke by his monarch 
in recognition of services rendered the crown. Landlordism has 
kept it in entail until today the crowded areas in the heart of 
London must pay the young “blue-blood” and “red-leg” this enor- 
mous annual toll. Lioyd-George would take one-fifth the annual 
increase in value of these holdings with which to pay the old-age 
pensions. Other Lords and Dukes draw sums, but little less, from 
the metropolis; all told to the extent of $100,000,000 annually. 

The Liberals are simply trying to establish a precedent and a 
principle. It is not the tax the Lords are fighting—it is the princi- 
ple. In America they would perhaps let the bill pass while clamor 
was on, then quietly emasculate it all when the public had lost 
interest. Not so in England. Once established it is there to stay 
and will be expanded until the basic principle roots out the evil. 


THE CONQUEST OF THE AIR 

We are used to wonders in this modern world yet we are credu- 
lous. Nothing startles us, yet some things surprise us. Since the 
days of Darius Green we have been doubtful about man ever be- 
ing able to “fly as the birds.” We thought a marvelous toy a 
possible result of the aviator’s quest but hardly a usable vehicle. 
But now Zeppelin has sailed 850 miles in a single trip. He has 
been hailed by his nation as a hero after sailing at will over the 
capital city and demonstrating that perfect control of his air-ship 
which utility will require. He yet has problems to solve but he 
has solved greater ones. His progress has been more rapid than 
that of the steam boat was in its early day. 

rhe more marvelous aeroplane makes significant progress. It 
is coming more rapidly than the automobile did. Farnam has kept 
the air three hours and there is no reason why he should not have 
kept it longer had fuel held out. Latham has ascended to nearly 
500 feet and landed with perfect safety. Bleriot has crossed the 
English Channel with its changing currents and Curtis has made 
a sustained speed of nearly 50 miles per hour with safety. Will 
the aeroplane be the successor of the automobile as the vehicle of 
pleasure? 
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PRUSSIA’S CROP OF MILLIONAIRES 

Prussia has developed marvelously under William II. He is much 
more an industrial than a war lord. But with this industrial de. 
velopment has come a corresponding crop of millionaires and an jp. 
creased number of those who must labor without hope of more than 
daily bread. In 13 years the number who have a million or more 
has grown from 5,256 to 8,377. More striking is the increase jp 
the millions they possess. Then they owned $3,250,000,000 while 
now they have $6,000,000,000. These 8,000 men possess 26 per cent 
of all Prussia’s wealth. This is the toll capital has taken from in 
creased production in the kingdom’s industries. Meanwhile there 
are 100,000 unemployed in Berlin alone. Here is another proof of 
Andrew Carnegie’s contention that the workingman is not getting 
his share and that the great problem of the time is one of strik- 
ing a balance between labor and capital in the sharing of profits. 


IS THE CHURCH LOSING GROUND? 

We hear much talk today about the church losing ground. The 
census bulletin for 1908 does not give much consolation to those 
who draw such conclusions. It shows that there are 33,000,000 
church members. This is as accurate as such statistics can be made 
but is not accurate to a nicety, because some denominations report 
infants while others report only those who are really members by 
choice. The Catholics report everybody that has been born in their 
church and seem to make a great showing. If the children who 
have made no conscious choice and the nominal members that any 
other church would exclude were discounted, their numbers would 
perhaps be reduced to one-half the 12,000,000 given. They make 
great increase also but it is chiefly through immigration. Likewise 
their report of a male membership of 49 per cent must be discounted 
in the interest of comparative statistics. Protestant denominations 
would not count multitudes of men that are enumerated by the 
Romanists. They are born Catholics but their attendance upon the 
worship and work of the church is no more vital than that of multi- 
tudes of men born Protestants but who never work at any religious 
task or attend religious worship. 

The significant facts are in the comparative statistics. The re 
port shows that 39 per cent of the population is now church mem- 
bers as against 32 per cent eighteen years ago. A comparative 
statement of the membership in ratio to the population and count 
ing the Protestant churches alone, will be more illuminating. In 
1800 there were ten members to every 145 of the population; in 
1850 to every sixty-five; 1900 to every forty-five; in 1908 to every 
forty-one. The Protestant church membership has gained on the 
increase in population by about 10 per cent each decade since 1880. 


IS THE Y. M. C. A. LESS EVANGELISTIC? 

The Y. M. C. A. is the most vigorous of modern religious agencies. 
Complaint has been lodged that it was surrendering evangelistic to 
social effort. If it were charged with changing from the evangelistic 
to the social method of conducting its work, the indictment might 
be justified, and with credit to the association, for the social method 
may be quite as much a soul winner as the old time evangelistic 
method of the association. And this is precisely what has happened. 
The main stress is today put on social service. The religious meet: 
ing is not made less of, but social service is made more of. Last 
year, as compared with eight years ago, five times as much was 
spent for religious work, the attendance was three times as great, 
the number of conversions was multiplied by four, and the number 
who united with the church by three. Six times as many were et 
rolled in the Bible classes, and the attendance in shop meetings was 
twelve times as great as eight years ago. In the same time the 
number of associates increased by one-half, or to nearly 2,00 in 
all, the number of members almost doubled and is now close to 
500,000, the number of building increased from 359 to 630 while the 
value of the property arose to $47,000,000 and the current expense? 
to over $6,000,000 as compared to $2,500,000 eight years ago. These 
latter figures tell something of the value of the social work of the 
associations. The greatly increased cost is due to the need of 
equipment to do the work of athletics, conduct night schools, furnish 
haths and entertainment, build dormitories for railroad men, supp!y 
reading rooms, provide employment agencies and ereate a great 
work for boys. The number of conversions has grown twice as fast 
as the expense account. This cannot argue that the social method 
less effective religiously than the old time evangelism. The number 
that have been kept faithful to their religious vows by the modem 
method of help cannot be determined but it would doubtless 
even more marked than the number of conversions. 
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CHRISTIAN UNION ON THE FOREIGN FIELD 
The appalling waste of sectarianism is not likely to ever obtain 
on task 
ome ° to the supreme thing 
The workers in Chili found message, 
over their denominational distinctions. They issued a state- 
setting forth the fact that they were at one on all essentials 
Some remarkable evangel- 
ism united efforts. At Christobal, 
Panama, a union church is flourishing. The Baptists and Presby- 
terians are building a union medical college in Shantung and all 
others will be welcomed as they come. At Chentung, in Western 
China, a great Union University is being builded by the Baptists, 
Methodists, and Friends and all others who wish will be welcomed 
in its work. Facing the work of converting the world, the Church 
of Scotland and the United Free Church have, by unanimous vote, 


the foreign field. The is too the workers too conse- 


great, 
the excuses to puerile to allow it. 
their but 


interest in bewilder- 


ment 


ment 
and emphasizing the unity of their faith. 


has recently rewarded their 


TIAN 
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entered upon a full and free discussion of the problem of union of 
the two bodies. The church cannot remain divided and waste the 
stewardship of Christendom in the evangelization of the world. 


A NEW “PROMISED LAND” 

There was recently held in Whitechapel, 
ing of 2,500 Jews 
and at which Mesopotamia was hailed as a new Land of Promise. 


East London, a meet- 


at which Israel Zangwill and other leaders spoke 


The valley that is believed to be the cradle of mankind, the ancient 
seat of Assyria and Babylon, and the scene of the Captivity is to be 
desert 
travelers are blazing trails through its sands, and behold 


irrigated and redeemed. The railroad is penetrating its 
wastes, 
it looms up as a promising seat of new civilization. It is rumored 
that Jacob Schiff and other 


$100,000,000 project to redeem it to civilization and the Jew. 


wealthy Jews are planning a 


Editorial 


ye happy to be hosts to delegates enroute 
October 10. 
becomes 
In order 


HICAGO churches will 


to Pittsburg from the west, on Sunday morning, 


convention opening on evening it neces- 
western delegates to start before Sunday. 
spend the Lord’s day in 
this city, the 
parks and public buildings in the afternoon, going on to Pittsburg 


With the Monday 
sary tor 


to avoid Sunday 


many 


travel many will wish to 


worshipping in our churches in morning and visiting 
at night or waiting until the next morning for the Chicago special. 
We have at hand a number of requests from Kansas and Nebraska 
the 
may 


the 
the 
next 


states inquiring for location of the churches of 


Disciples, so that delegates 
This list of 
proves 


and other 


lose no time in getting to 


churches will be glad to print in 
that a sufficient 
glad to 


trains may be met and the delegates piloted to the 


we 


services. 


week’s issue. If it number are interested 


the Chicago ministers will be which 


special 


churches of their choice. 


arrange a plan by 
various 
It will not be necessary for us to counsel 
Dis- 
ciples of Christ are quite as sensitive to the sacredness of the day 
And while they recognize that it is impossible 


good conscience 


the brethren against unnecessary traveling on the Lord’s day. 


as any other people. 
to avoid traveling during a portion of the day their 
will reduce this to the minimum. 

* . . 
the Christian-Evangelist 
Espe- 


of Louis- 


I* \ series of editorials by the “laity” 

is offering its readers some valuable sentiment of late. 
E. L. Powell, 
Dr. Powell’s thesis is that there is 
no development in modern religious thought which was not antici- 


cially significant is the contribution of Rev. 


ville in the issue of August 26. 
pated by Alexander 
He calls Mr. 
and points out the latter’s distinction between the 
tions as the 
Dr. Powell, 
the province of 
and historical Biblical 
than Mr. Campbell. 
the 
Powell interprets 


Campbell and the men associated with him. 


Campbell “one of the most pronounced higher critics” 


various dispensa- 


warrant for such an assertion. “I cannot see,” 


“that 


says 


any higher critic, who has kept himself within 


higher criticism as concerning itself with literary 


method 
but 
Dr. 
Campbell and the Disciples as the forerunners of 


criticism, has been more radical in 
Mr. Campbell used a different terminology, 
precisely same method.” Concerning 


sanity in evangelism 


those who today “against an 
and all that 
by Mr. 
in harmony with 


are registering a pronounced protest 


to the soul of 
we know of psychological experience. In the 
Campbell of a that should be effected 
the laws of the soul and not by some galvanic battery operation of 
+} 


the Holy Spirit, we have anticipated the modern criticism and prin- 
cipal objection to a wild and crazy evangelism, which seeks to add 


evangelism which does violence man 
advocacy 


conversion 


names to a church membership rather than souls to the company 
of the saved. I am satisfied that the great men whom we honor 


a3 pioneers of this great religious movement would condemn in the 
name of both Scripture and psychology the methods and spirit and 
picture sque characteristics and accessories of the greater 
our modern evangelism. 


part of 


“Take again the familiar battle ery of modern religious thought 
—Back to Christ.’ Have we not heard that music from childhood ? 
Is it not the very heart of our coniention? Dr. Fairbairn, in his 
great book, ‘The Place of Christ in Modern Theology,’ tells us that 
the coming theology must be interpreted in terms of the Christ 
consciousness. This precisely is what Mr. Campbell did, and what 
Wwe as a people have been trying to do for one hundred years.’ 

At the charge that this way of putting it is identical with the 


“New Theology” Dr. Powell does not but that 


falter, the 


rejoices 





“in the f 


people with whom he is allied are so well prepared to receive al 


that is richest and best in the progressive religious thought of 
today. “If this be the ‘new theology,’” he says, “let us make the 
most of it. Whether it be acknowledged or not, the Disciples of 
Christ have led the way, have certainly blazed the path along 
which are treading the modern leaders and thinkers of the Chris 
tian world. We have been pioneers in the literary and historical 
criticism of the Bible. We have been pioneers in the advocacy of 
Christ, rather than creedal propositions, as the object of faith. We 
have been pioneers in honoring the laws of the soul or a sane 
psychology in the matter of conversion. We have been pioneers 


in emphasizing the great facts of Christianity as offering a solid 
foundation for both faith and We been 
insistence on the fundamental principle of Prot- 
the right of To our 
Reformation, Restoration, Loyalty, 
should be added 


reason. have certainly 


pioneers in our 


estanism, namely, private interpretation. 


great words Recovery, Liberty, 


Democracy, Simplicity the word—Heralds of the 
New Theology.” 

These are splendid words spoken by Louisville’s 
of the Disciples 


historic temper 


great preacher, 


revealing his deep insight into the purposes and 
the tendencies of modern times. 
the Disciples 
would bind us to the 
of spirit they are of.” 

* * o 


CCASIONALLY a community even in 


among Christian bodies 


3y every right of 
of Christ are the leaders of progress and those who 


“outworn creed” do not know “what manner 


these days of fraternity 


is stirred with a sectarian controversy 
that is anything but creditable to the cause of Christ. No denomina- 


tion is entirely free of trouble makers. Even the Disciples of 
Christ, specialists though we strive to be in the program of unity, 
are occasionally humiliated by one of our number stirring up strife 
neighbors. 
taken 


illus- 


and bitterness through misrepresentation of his religious 
Such often destroys an cordial that it 
years to develop. Des Moines, has been 
tration of this unhappy thing of late. 
is a Baptist, although it is 
nominations as_ well 
attempt to prejudice new 
with which 


conduct entente has 


Iowa, witnessing an 
The offender in this instance 
that 
participating in a 
Disciple converts against the teachings 
they united. In the 
local church bulletin was used to misrepresent and the 
teaching of the Disciples. without 


intimated members of other de- 


have been subterranean 


of the church have one instance 


caricature 
All this has been passed by 


notice by the Disciple ministers of the city. But more recently a 


certain Rev. Mr. Graves, a Baptist clergyman, issued a statement 
setting forth the reasons why all this talk of union between Bap 
tists and Disciples is nonsense. 

He described the Disciples as disbelieving in the Holy Spirit, and 


the Trinity, preaching baptismal regeneration and teaching that 
intellectual assent to a proposition was equivalent to conversion 
With the appearance of this statement in the newspapers, Charles S. 
Medbury of the University Church could not longer keep silence. 
He wrote an open letter to Mr. Graves which he read to his own 
congregation and had published in the newspapers. In this letter 
Mr. Medbury states the true evangelical position of the Disciples 
and administers a drastic rebuke to his brother minister for his 
lack of both information and the fairness that should ever belong, 
to the minister of Christ. With rare skill he turns the discussion 
from the field of theory to the actual facts visible on every hand 
“How can you, Brother Graves,” asks Mr. Medbury, 


face of our people’s life right here in Des Moines, which is 


Des Moines. 
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certainly not less devoted to high and noble things than is the life 
of other peoples, and in the face of the educational and missionary 
work to which we are committing ourselves in all the world—how 
can you intimate that all we require is an intellectual assent in 
the teachings of the New Testament as over against the absolute 
and complete surrender of the whole man to God required by your 
own teaching? I shall challenge at once this whole paragraph of 
your article as misleading and completely unwarranted. You are 
kind enough to speak of your respect for me personally as a Chris 
tian brother and a brother minister. Can you then believe, really, 
that my life is given simply to secure this intellectual assent to 
certain formal doctrines? I do not think for a moment that you 
really believe this. And, Brother Graves, in my own ministry I am 
only representative of the rank and file of our people who plead 
in season and out of season for the new birth and the glorious 
life of the new creature in Christ Jesus.” 


. . . 


HE greatest need of America today is a return to the sense 
= of obligation for the ethical and religious instruction of our 
children and young people through all the instruments of education 
at our command At the present time, by an unfortunate process 
of evasion and shifting of responsibility, none of these instruments 
is accomplishing the work in a satisfactory manner. The home is 
the center of all instructional values for the child's life and yet 
parents are rarely either competent or willing to undertake the 
teaching of their children They dismiss this obligation to other 
agents like the publie school and the church. 

The public school, again, is charged with the education of the 
child and, rightly interpreted, this education is not only intellectual 
but physical, moral, and religious as well. It is an unfortunate 
thing that the Bible is, for the most part, rigidly excluded from 
the public schools. This is the result of the demand made by 
Roman Catholics, on the one side, and secularists on the other. 
It is sadly unfortunate that the book, which is not only the greatest 
classic of all literature, but the embodiment of the principles of 
ethies and religion ever given to the race, should be excluded from 
curricula which are permitted to include almost every other dis 
cipline within the range of our present interests. If the Bible is 
exeluded by action of courts or school boards, that law must be 
obeyed until a better one is secured. But, in the meantime, the 
teacher can do much to emphasize the ethical and religious values 
in the child’s education 

Again the Sunday-school can do much more than it is doing at 
the present time With all its limitations, both of theory and 
practice, it is our most effective instrument for religious instrue 
tion It needs to accept those pedagogical principles which are 
recognized in every other form of instruction today and in addition, 
to realize that there rests upon it the high responsibility of per 
forming that work which both the home and the public school have 
sought to evade If the Sunday-school teacher had no other motive 
for the most painstaking and careful devotion to the spiritual 
interests of the child, this would be sufficient. . 

Meantime there needs to be laid on parents and teachers, whether 
in the school or the Sunday-school, a fresh sense of obligation for 
the moral and religious training of the new generation. 

. . * 

REPARATIONS for the World Missionary Conference to be 

held next June in Edinburgh, Scotland, are proceeding on a 
scale of great magnitude. The conference will embrace about 1,100 
delegates of whom upward of 500 will be from the United States 
and Canada. Among those already chosen are some of the most 
distinguished public men, including ex-President Roosevelt, ex- Vice 
President Fairbanks, prominent educators, jurists, editors, bishops, 
pastors, as well as missionary secretaries, managers and experts. 
Che delegates are appointed by the various Missionary Boards on 
the basis of income devoted to missions in non-Christian lands. The 
Disciples of Christ are entitled to fourteen delegates. Among the 
delegates appointed by American societies will be missionaries and 
native Christians from foreign fields. For example, one Board will 
have ten delegates from its Europeon missions, with representatives 
from its Asiatic, African, South American and other fields. The 
missionaries will be accompanied by native Christians from the 
various missions so that the conference will be something of an 
inter-denominational congress of the nations of the world in the 
name of the one God, the one gospel and the one cause. Doubtless 
there will be few of the 1,100 delegates who will not be able to 
understand and speak the English tongue, which is now taught in 
almost every mission field. The conference is a conference of Mis- 
sionary experts and its chief business will be to hear and discuss 
reports of eight commissions which have been appointed to investi 
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gate and report upon all phases of missionary work. Besides thege 
reports and discussions there will be addresses on missionary topics 
by the most eminent speakers of the world. The conference wil] 
not consider or adopt resolutions or vote even upon the reports of 
the commissions. Its aim is to gather and spread facts and cop. 
clusions of missionary experts on methods of the missionary enter. 
prise and thus “coirdinate missionary experience from all parts of 
the world.” The American executive committee of twenty repre- 
sentatives of the Boards of the United States and Canada jg 
cojperating with the British executive committee in settling the 
arrangements for the conference. Dr. Arthur J. Brown is chairman, 
Dr. H. K. Carroll, Secretary. Lord Balfour of Burleigh, is chairmap 
of the British committee. Of the eight Commissions, Mr. John R. 
Mott, New York, is chairman of Commission No. 1—Carrying the 
Gospel to All the World”; President W. Douglas Mackenzie, D. Dp, 
Hartford Theological Seminary, is chairman of Commission No. V— 
“Preparation of Missionaries; and Dr. James L. Barton, Secretary 
of the American Board, is chairman of Cimmission No. VI—“The 
Home Base of Missions.” Other Commissions will report on “The 
Native Church and Its Workers,” “Education in Relation to the 
Christianization of Nationai Life,” “The Missionary Message in Rela. 
tion to Non-Christian Religions,” “Relations of Missions to Govern. 
ments,” “Coiperation and Promotion of Unity.” These latter Com- 
missions all have British chairmen with American vice-chairmen as 
follows, respectively—Dr. Walter R. Lambuth, Secretary of the 
Board of Missions, M. E. Church, South; Prof. E. C. Moore, Harvard 
University; Mr. Robert E. Speer, Secretary of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions: Hon. Seth Low, New York: and Mr 
Silas McBee, Editor of The Churchman. 
. * . 

T' HAS not yet been made clear just what contributions to 

science will be made by the sensational explorations in the 
Aretie cirele by Messrs. Peary and Cook. Judging from the state- 
ments given the public by both of these daring pathfinders, it seems 
unlikely that any positive benefits will be conferred upon the 
world. In his report, Dr. Cook describes the sense of intense 
loneliness that came upon him as he surveyed the horizon, standing 
at the long-sought pole. “What a cheerless spot to have aroused 
the ambition of man for so many ages,” he mused. “An endless 
field of purple snows. No life. No land. No spot to relieve the 
monotony of frost. We were the only pulsating creatures in a dead 
world of ice.” Commander Peary likewise comments on the dull- 
ness and barrenness of the place. Only one observation does he 
give us in his report, viz., that he let down his lead to the full 
length of his wire, 1,500 fathoms, and could not find bottom. Upon 
reeling up the line it broke and the lead was lost. 

In all this story the cynic and the pessimist will no doubt find 
a parable. It is a picture of all of life’s goods and goals, they will 
say. That for which man sacrifices all is a barren waste when he 
arrives, a bubble that bursts when he takes it in his hand. Life 
is ever deluding us with the hopes that burn in our hearts 

So speaks the pessimist. But the soul that has learned to see 
life as Jesus saw it finds a sermon in the disillusionment of the 
explorers and a text for the sermon is ready to hand in the 
scriptures. “It is not in the heavens, that thou shouldest say, Who 
shall go up for us into the heavens and bring it unto us. 
neither is it beyond the sea, that thou shouldest say, Who shall go 
over the sea for us and bring it unto us. But the word is 
very nigh unto thee, in thy mouth and in thy heart, that thou 
mayest do it.” Moses is speaking of the revelation of God that is 
not to be sought for afar but is to be found within. Likewise all 
the real goods of God are nearby. That the remote is better than 
the immediate is life’s illusion. That happiness could be found in 
another’s lot better than in one’s own is Satan’s constant whisper 
to our hearts. Success does not lie at some far-off North Pole, but 
in faithfully doing our work in our common latitude. There are 
great explorations yet to be made in the mysterious natures of 
those dear ones of our own families. Heaven is not far distant, 
but ever lies around us if we would only see. What Alexander 
Proctor said when a street preacher asked him if he wished to go 
to heaven, and he answered, “No, I’m already there.” s\ mbolizes 
an experience possible to every child of God. 

Christianity’s business in the world is to teach men to find 
worth and contentment in common experiences, realizing the goods 
of the eternal life here and now, and not postponing them to some 
far time or place. 


Joy in one’s work is the consummate tool, without which the 
work may be done indeed, but without which the work will always 
be done slowly, clumsily, and without its finest perfectness.—Phillips 
Brooks in The Joy of Self-Sacrifice. 
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The American School For Oriental Study and 
Research At Jerusalem 


How the School Encourages American Students in Research in Lands of the Bible 
By Edward A. Henry 


A number of years ago the Archaeological 
Institute of America succeeded in arousing 
sufficient interest in Archaeological study to 
secure money to establish schools at Rome 
and at Athens. “The American School at 
Athens” owns a very fine building and has a 
jong and glorious record of achievement be- 
hind it. Though it has conducted much ex- 
eavation work this is not its chief purpose. 
The great aim of the school is to encourage 
American University men to go out to the 
land of their study and secure a first hand 
knowledge of it. “The American School at 
Rome” has a similar glorious record. It was 
not until the year 1900 that the institute, 
with the co-operation of the American 
Oriental Society and the Society for Bibli- 
cal Literature and Exegesis, succeeded in get- 
ting together enough money to establish an 
American school at Jerusalem. 

“The American School for Oriental study 
and Research at Jerusalem,” then, has but 
nine years of history. Its organization is 
rather interesting. The managing committee 
consists of one representative from each of 
the twenty-one American seminaries, colleges, 
and universities which, by their annual con- 
tributions, make the maintenance of the 
school possible. The executive committee 
consists of eight men of whom Professor 


Charles C. Torrey of Yale University is 
chairman. Each year one of the supporting 


universities loans a professor to serve as 
director of the school for the year. 

The present plant of the school consists 
of a leased building in which are provided 
the necessary quarters for the director, a 
limited number of students, the care-taker 
(Mr. Charles E. Smith), the necessary serv- 
ants and last and most important, the li- 
brary. This is, today, the most important 
possession of the school. It numbers about 
5,000 volumes which have been selected with 
unusual care. Few important works on Pal- 
estine or the Bible are wanting. This library 
has been well catalogued, and is quite 
properly the nucleus of the school. 


Purpose of School. 

The work of the school is determined by 
its object. It does not attempt to carry on 
lecture courses or, in fact, any set courses 
of study of any kind. This sort of work 
the student may find at home. The Amer- 
ican School at Jerusalem exists to encourage 
and assist in research work. Neither can 
the school conduct or carry on any excava- 
tions, for such work is a constant cause of 
difference and difficulty with the Turkish 
authorities, and any such friction would im- 
peril the very existence of the school. To- 
day the school exists with the full consent 
and approval of the Turkish authorities, even 
to the extent that it is placed upon the free 
list so that all packages addressed to the 
school are admitted free of duty. The 
school is on the best of terms with all the 
powers in the city. The Patriarchs of the 
Greek and Roman Catholic Churches are de- 
voted friends of the American School and 
their great libraries are always open to its 
members. A still more important connec- 
tion is the German Evangelical Archaeo- 
logical Institute with Herr Gustaf Dallmann 
as its permanent director. This school is 
directly across the street from the American 
School and its fine library is always at our 
disposal. In addition all its lectures are 
open to the Americans. But perhaps the 
most important connection is that with the 
Ecole de Saint-Etienne, the great college of 





the Dominicans. These men are all scholars 
and modernists of the deepest dye, so much 
so that the school is at present in consider- 
able disrepute among the reactionaries who 
seem to hold the balance of power in Ro- 
manism today. 

Monks Friendly to School. 

The Domincans have a_ very large li 
brary and receive all the religious peri 
odicals of the University of Chicago. This 
library is always open to us. In addition 
they give extensive courses of lectures dur- 
ing the winter to all of which the American 
School is invited; and Father Vincent, 
Father Lagrange and Father Dhorme are 
frequent callers at the American School. 
But all this is really only supplementary to 
the real purpose of the school. This pur- 
pose, as we have noted above, is to encourage 
Biblical students to acquire a first hand 
knowledge of the land of the Bible and its 
people. Valuable as the experience of the 
tourist may be (and I do not wish to minim- 
ize it in the least) it is too hurried and follows 
too much the beaten paths of travel to yield 
the best results. Only residence in the country, 
leisurely travel outside of the tourist high 
roads and daily contact with the natives 
for months can make one familiar with the 
land and its people. Such an experience re- 
veals to the one who enjoys it how little 
customs have changed here. Almost daily 
one finds some difficult problem in Old Testa- 
ment study illuminated by some supersti- 
tion or custom which survives even to the 
present day. But for the independent 
traveler such an experience would be. very 
costly, so right here the American School 
comes in to serve its members. Through 
its caretaker, Mr. Charles E. Smith, it holds 
contracts by which it can secure horses, 
mules, tents, cooks, servants, dragomans and 
indeed everything necessary at about one 
third the cost to the ordinary tourist. In ad- 
dition it’s members get what are called “resi- 
dent rates” at the hotels and at all shops. 
Needless to say these are far below “tourist 
rates.” 


The Members. 


But a word now regarding the members of 
the school. Naturally they are mostly post- 
graduate students of our American universi- 
ties, and usually former students of the di- 
rector in charge of the school for the year. 
But any American may register with the 
director and become a member of the school, 
entitled to all its privileges both in its own 
library and expeditions and also in its con- 
nections with the other schools and libraries 
mentioned above. If he has ever been a 
mémber of any of the contributing schools 
he pays no fee. If not the registration fee 
is twenty-five dollars. 

Perhaps the work of the school may best 
be understood from a brief review of the 
past year. Seven members of the school met 
the director, Dr. Harper, in Constantinople 
on October 3, and the school was de- 
elared formally open. Two of the men at 
once departed for Egypt to begin their study 
there. The remaining ones ‘spent a week 
in the Ottoman capitol and then took 
a coasting steamer down the Asia Minor 
Coast. After a week three members of the 
party disembarked at Beirut for a month in 
Syria and Upper Galilee. Baalbeck, Damas- 
eus, Mt. Hermon, Huleh, Galilee, Nazareth, 
Mt. Carmel, Acre, Tyre and Sidon were 
visited in turn while the remainder of the 


party went on to Jerusalem whence trips 
were made to many points near at hand. On 
November seventeenth the school, nine in all, 
met at Jerusalem and on the twenty-fifth 
the whole party started out on the longest, 
most difficult and most dangerous trip of the 
year. With a large and complete camp 
equipment we journeyed to Jericho, es-Salt, 
Jerash, Ammon, Heshbon, Nebo, Mukaur, 
Madeba, Rabba, Kerak and Petra, our goal. 
After several days in that mysterious “Rock 
City” we descended into the desert of the 
Arabah, far below sea level, and journeyed 
north through the desert for several days 
to the Dead Sea and the famous Salt Moun- 
tain, then along the west shore of the sea 
to Engedi and up to Jerusalem on the nine- 
teenth of December. All the festivities of 
both the Latin and the Greek Christmas were 
enjoyed and then the Epiphanies of the two 
churches. Then came more expeditions by 
smaller parties. We found our full crowd 
of nine people unwieldy, so occasionally there 
were three separate expeditions out at the 
time. There were trips to the Philistine 
plain, to more points near Jerusalem, to the 
Plain of Sharon, and to Samaria. One big 
trip was made to Hebron, Beersheba and the 
Negeb, and another through Galilee and 
Syria, reaching as far north as Aleppo. 
Quite unexpectedly two of our parties met 
in Aleppo. Trips to Egypt were made by 
several who had been there. All the festivi- 
ties of the Easter season and the Samaritan 
Passover were witnessed. In fact we were 
busy all the time until about the first of 
June when the last of our number started 
for the home land. In passing, we might 
notice that several people who could not 
spend the whole year in the work joined us 
in February for the spring trips. 
The Work Accomplished. 

One asks, “But what did you do?” To the 
scientific student we can offer several hither- 
to unknown inscriptions, accurate copies of 
the text of several inscriptions which had 
been known but never copied and a number 
of antiquities which were gathered and left 
in the school. But most important of re 
sults is the fact that we are able to live in 
the Orient long enough to become somewhat 
steeped in its spirit; we were able to visit 
and study leisurely all the points of Biblical 
interest and acquire much informatnon re- 
garding the customs of the people, many of 
which run back almost unchanged to a very 
remote antiquity. In short, we were able to 
acquire an intimate personal knowledge of 
the land of the Bible, its topography, its 
geography, its people, their language and 
customs. 

Some of the results of this study will ap- 
pear in further articles in the Christian Cen- 
tury. 





The highest result of education is toler- 
ance. Long ago men fought and died for 
their faith; but it took ages to teach them 
the other kind of courage—the courage to 
recognize the faiths of their brethren and 
their rights of conscience.—Helen Keller. 





To live in the presence of great truths, to 
be dealing with eternal laws, to be led by 
permanent ideals,—that is what keeps a man 
patient when the world ignores him, and 
calm and unspoiled when the world praises 
him.—Francis G. Peabody. 
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Man And His Religious Nature 


Religion a Source of Strength, Seen in the Testing Times of Life 
By Professor E. S. Ames 


In the tests of physical health, the pro 


portionate and harmonious development of 
the various organs of the body is one of 
the simplest. It applies to the spiritual na- 
ture, too, 

The necessity for this symmetry and pro- 
portion in one’s perception of the truth is 
shown in any serious attempt to solve the 
problem of personal interest and of social 
service. Egoism and altruism, for example, 
often contend for exclusive recognition, as if 
neither could endure the realization of the 
At the present time the popular mor 
idealize disinter 


other 
alists laud altruism, and 
ested devotion to other people's interest as 
f no account need be taken of the character 
and equipment of the one who thus devotes 
himself. Experience and reflection, however, 
are gradually impressing the lesson that ef- 
ficient altruism can only characterize people 
who possess rich and abundant life them- 
selves, and who also know how to use it, not 
so much as a gift to needy souls as an ex- 
ample for their imitation, and to encourage 


them to self-help and self-direction. 


Interests of Self and Society Identical. 

The interests of self and society are not 
fundamentally opposed, nor are they merely 
harmonious. Thy are identical. Just as 
men are learning how to control the inner 
laws of plants and animals for their growth 
and self-preservation, so they are discovering 
aleo how to nurture the instincts and powers 
of the child so that he shall in maturity 
possess within himself the resources of virtue 
and the antidotes of evil. 

rhis means of health is peculiarly adapted 
for they are strangely 


to human beings, 


fitted to be their own physicians. They have 
the light of consciousness by which they may 
examine the inner chambers of their minds 
and detect weakness or disease and subject 

to needed care. 

Che virtuous man is in this way also more 
than an automaton. He is not blindly the 
He is conscious of their 


slave of his habits. 

wer and rejoices in it. Without vain pride 
he stands within the citadel of his formed 
character and sees armies of the tempter 
dash helplessly against his defenses. Base 
sins do not tempt him. Riches, with their 
tinsel arms, cannot assault him, nor sensuous 
pleasures with their soft allurements. Van- 
ity, with its masks, and duplicity with its 
empty show falls away in defeat. False 
ambitions and the flatterers they bring 
compromise and the methods of 
“success” cower in the distance like 


urging 
worldly 
phantoms of the mist. His strength is lib- 
erated from such conflicts to engage the sub- 
tler adversaries of the soul, which change 
their form after every defeat and rise in 
new disguise to avenge themselves upon a 

gher plane, and in more insidious ways. 
But in every advance he gains new strength 
and a new sense of mastery and is able to 
rescue and defend others with himself against 
the conquered sins. 

Where Character Helps. 

Along with this power of resistance, health 
affords strength for recovery when accident 
or disease has brought one low. It is often 
in prompt and speedy recovery that a good 
constitution counts for the most, and one 
of the best marks of genuine religious faith 
is the certainty and facility with which a 
person rebounds from mistakes, or sins, or 
doubts, or disappointments, and gains from 
them the lessons which make him immune 


from such dangers ever after. 


The religiously cultivated soul has built 
into memory and imagination the great 
words of psalmists and poets, of prophets 
and apostles, so that he is no longer the vie- 
tim of partial and petty views of life, which 
in success so easily swell with conceit, and 
in reverses are so utterly crushed down. He 
has learned to escape from pride by seeing 
himself in relation to mightier men about 
him, and in the past. He knows how to 
gather himself out of despair by the convic- 
tion that God does not mock but only chas- 
tens his children and offers most freely the 
thrones of his kingdom to those who have 
risen through the discipline of great tribula- 
tion. 

Reverses Test Character. 

The reverses of life are often the severest 
tests of our spiritual natures. They demand 
resignation and courage. In great sorrows, 
such as loss of loved ones, the whole world 





Edward Scribner Ames, Associate Professor 
of Philosophy University of Chicago. 


is darkened to us and emptied of its value. 
Things for which we have toiled and sacri- 
ficed suddenly seem cold and distant and 
those indifferent before now confront us viv- 
idly on every hand as reminders of days 
which will not return. The joys of the past 
array themselves around our grief to make 
it intolerable in contrast. 

How can we in such hours escape bitterness 
of heart and sullen enmity against out fate? 
Here religion saves us, for it brings patient 
trust and hope. It offers the consvlation of 
the presence and love of God, and fellowship 
with other suffering souls. The world comes 
back from such a night into a subdued but 
comforting dawn. In its light new tasks 
and opportunities beckon—not to forget the 
past, but to be true to it by work and kind- 
liness. To the devout heart the world gains 
thus a new dimension, an infinite tenderness, 
which envelops home and friends and the 
strangers of the street with the bonds of 
closer kinship and sympathy. 

Or one may have encountered failure in 
practical pursuits, in his business or profes- 
sion. All the high hopes with which as a 
youth he faced the future have been shat- 
tered. Surrounded by the wreck, or by the 
small fruits of his effort, he has little cour- 
age to lay new f-undations. He feels that 
he has had his trial and lost. But now it 


will appear just how strong a man he is. 


Will he sink under the disappointment, o 
will he, even in middle life, sit down with the 
tangled skein to straighten out the knots 
and begin anew? The same alternatives, 
with greater intensity and tragic meaning, 
greet the man who has fallen into sin. He 
may succumb to the shame and disgrace ang 
abandon himself in cowardice to still lower 
depths, or he may respond to conscience ang 
to pleading visions of virtue and call the 
good hearts of the world to nurse him back 
to health. 
The Danger in Doubt. 


This resilience of soul is especially tested 
by doubt. The trial comes often in youth, 
but it occurs in all ages. It comes whenever 
one’s view of God or human goodness or the 
basis of virtue or the reality of the future 
seems no longer adequately supported by 
the teaching of the past. At first a sense of 
dread and horror, then the attraction of noy. 
elty and intellectual activity and perhaps 
a bewildering confusion and helplessness, 
Many things may happen. One may scoff 
at what he once revered, another may sim. 
ply leave it all one side and suppress the cry 
of his heart as something “pathological.” 

Still another may earnestly and patiently 
set himself to find a statement for the great 
realities of human life in words more con- 
sistent with reason and experience of the 
world, and in ways which shall still enlist 
a genuine faith and an enthusiastic service, 
He may not believe so many things, but if 
he believes even a few with more intensity 
and fruitfulness he has entered into a way 
of larger life and usefulness. 

“The Great Soul of Jesus.” 


All these qualities of health find abundant 
illustration in the great soul of Jesus. In 
his fidelity to the truth he maintained 4 
noble sanity superior to all fanaticism and 
bigotry. He was not preéminently a man of 
feeling and his religion did not consist in 
emotion. He undertook practical tasks, saw 
tnem in a large moral perspective, and 
wrought at them with tireless energy and 
patience. Devotion to these positive ends, 
the rescue of individuals and the redemption 
of society through them, enabled him to re 
sist the evils of the world. 

He was preoccupied against them, so that 
they could not dissuade him from his mission 
by threats upon his life, nor decoy him. from 
his purpose by promises of popular success. 
His greatness was most apparent in defeat. 
His ministry was beset by failures. He would 
have welcomed the rich young man to his 
discipleship, and perhaps to apostleship, but 
was compelled to see him turn back to his 
riches. He was unable to work miracles 
at least one town because of its unbelief. 
He healed multitudes and sought to make 
them his followers. but at the close of his 
ministry only a few companied with him. 
One of the twelve betrayed him. Peter de- 
nied him. Thomas doubted him. Philip 
proved ignorant of the whole meaning of his 
mission, and Jerusalem, over which he had 
lamented and prayed and in whose streets 
he had taught love and gentleness—Jeruss 
lem put him to death. 

But he has recovered from every defeat, 
from the grave of obscurity, from persect 
from myths 


from misunderstanding, 


tion, 
He lives in the world 


and superstitution. 
today the mightiest soul of the race, the 
saviour and redeemer of men, the spiritual 
guide for the future. 
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Christianity a Life, Not a Church 


By 
than churchianity, 
and much more precious. The measure of 
success in the growth of the king of heaven 
is not the number brought to baptism, but 
the extent to which men and women express 
in themselves the life of Christ. Churches 
may increase in numbers, but decline in spir- 
ituality and in their power of real usefulness 
regards the deepening the righteous life. 
There 


Christianity is bigger 


as 
Life is the true test of discipleship. 
js a strong tendency to emphasize number. 
The weekly reports in our periodicals read 
so many added, from the Methodist, so many 
etc., and so many from the 
evangelist 


from the Baptist, 
world. The supreme aim of the 
to gain members, and an evan- 
gelist is not counted successtul unless he 
does so. Converts are looked for and counted 
with selfish pride as the Indian used to look 


seems to be 


for and count his scalps. 

Now we freely grant that we must win 
members to the Christian. life, but we look 
with askance upon that species of evangelism 
that has not advanced farther than the mul 
tiplication table. We are learning 
that the ultimate triumph of the Christian 
is advanced or retarded not so much 


slowly 


religion 
through an increase or a decrease in numbers 
as in the strength of the spiritua: character 
obtaining in the body whether consisting of 
Sometimes the interest 


few or many souls. 


of genuine Christianity will be best sub- 


served by a complete eradication of a local 


or even of a general religious body. Many 


so-called Christian churches are the direct 


cause of their own failure to grow. Churches 


it are steeped in sin and odorous with 


have within them the seeds of 





struction, and it were far better 


hat they forever lose their identity. Churches 





that tolerate divorces for every cause and 


re-marriages as readily as the divorces and 
smile upon them with the utmost complac- 


G. N. Stevenson 


ene annot pe to attraet spiritually 

minded people to her altars. 
Again, many destroy 

fluence by idoptin 


their in- 
habit. 


churches 
' hy the pugnacious 
Some people interpret Christianity in terms 
of system and words and logic. It is held 
to be something that can be dissected and 
analyzed into microscopic and infinitesimal 
parts with a certain definite complement of 
atoms foreordained to a place among the 
true elements of genuine Christianity. And 
the battle goes on incessantly between elec- 
tion and conditional salvation 
salvation, hell fire and 
baptism a precursory 
agent of forgiveness and baptism a symbol 
of forgiveness. It is unknown to many 
would-be theologians and 
work that Christianity is not essentially a 
system but a life. It is a living power from 
heaven compelling to the life of sacrifice and 
service. It itself not in a keen 
intellectual perception of a set of dogmas or 
supposed Scriptural teaching but in a holy 
life. It is character that God 
such won in its 


un-election, 
unconditional 
torment, 


and 
conscience 


leaders in church 


manitests 


Wants and 
character as is fulness 
through the new life begotten by the spirit. 
“By their fruits shall ye know them,” said 
The children of God are kind, showing 
kindness and 


Jesus, 


brotherly love in its highest 


spiritual sense. The work of God is per- 
fected not by might nor by power, but by 


my spirit, saith the Lord. 
Judgment must begin at the 
God. If we would be able to appeal with 
strength to a divided Christian world, if we 
would be able to present a consistent call 
unregenerate age our local churches, 
the great brotherhood at large must 
her garments, must kneel at the feet of 
Jesus and not only hear his words but re- 
ceive his spirit. Christianity is not a church 
but God’s spirit working in man in the 
world looking toward redemption, salvation. 


house of 


to an 
wash 


Centennial Studies 


By Dr. 


Errett Gates 


Freedom and Progress of the Disciples 


Letter from Mr. Hughes. 


Dear Brother Gates: I have read with deep 
question as to 
ow a brotherhood like ours can be expected 
to move out of the ecclesiastical order into 
that ethical where the conditions of the 
kingdom of God are to be found. Possibly 
you did not see as others may not have felt 
all that question meant to me. What is 
in the seed continues through all changes 
and in a social organism prevails against 
all factional and reform within. 
Jasper Seaton Hughes. 


emotion vour answer to my 


societies 


The Reply. 


Dear Brother Hughes: The answer I gave 
to your former communication concerning 
the Disciples does not seem to have been 
; You still have some 
loubt about the ability of the Disciples as 
a whole to adjust themselves to the changing 
needs and conditions of the present and fu- 
ture. Change in religious conditions and cor- 
responding readustment in religious organiza- 
tons, we know there must be. Now, the 
question is, can the make the 


entirely convincing. 


Disciples 


adjustment, inevitably required of them, and 
remain as a working, vital force in the Chris- 
uanity of the future? 

But before attempting another answer to 
this question, there is a previous question 
wich you have asked that calls for serious 


consideration, as having the most vital bear- 
ing upon the whole problem. You ask in 
your former letter, and now ask again, the 
following question: “Where and when did 
an ecclesiastical establishment like ours ever 
move itself out of the column of the ecclesi- 
astical into that of the ethical?” 

World Outgrows Sects. 

The question simply is, do religious bodies 
change with the changing needs and ideals 
of mankind and so preserve their usefulness 
and efficiency? I must frankly confess what 
you already know to be true, that so far as I 
have read Christian history, religious move- 
ments do not continuously for more than a 
generation or two maintain their adjustment 
No denomina- 
tion has ever kept up with religious progress; 


with the world’s vital needs. 


none has ever made sufficient change to sat- 
isfy the demands of new conditions. Through 
all Christian history down to the present 
moment the only way the new religious needs 
and conditions of men have been met, has 
been by the creation of new religious move- 
ments. 

A new sect has been raised up every time 
the world grew out of its old ideas and life 
into a new The old religious orders 
never responded to the new life, were never 
equal to the new tasks. They have always 
asserted their ability and authority to deal 
with all the questions, problems, and oppor- 


ave 
age. 
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tunities of a changed world; and just as ofter 
tailed to make good their claim. 

No matter how many generations ago they 
came into existence, they still insist that they 
have the truth, the whole truth. and nothing 
truth, 
tnem by their religious grandfathers 
truth later than the date of their 
they brand as heresy, and any 
the customs handed down 
they innovation. 
contortions of making them 
fresh and vigorous, and 


but the which was bestowed upon 
Any 
yrigin 
custom unlike 
from the fathers 
taboo as Then they go 
through the 
look young, 


suflicient for the new day 


selves 


Law of Denominationalism. 
his is the fundamental law of denomina 


tionalism—the 


consecration of the old and 
customary as the divine and inviolab 
Every sect 
order: “The 
order of things came down from heaven 

copied it from the pattern shown us in th 


says concerning its faith and 


plans and sp ations of : 


mount. It is God’s building: when he wants 
it changed, repaired or remodeled he will at 
tend to it. It is not ours to correct, amend 
or revise: to add to or to take from.” 

That being true, there is but one thing 


for men to do who want to vet something 
their own generation. 
do not wish to violate so sacred an o1 


done in Since they 


der, and 


do not care to wait 


for changes in human 
things to be inaugurated in heaven, thev leave 
the old order and set up a new one on truer 
and more recent plans and principles 


reformers } 


were obliged 


is what all the great 
to do from Luther to Campbell. They tried 
with the old orders and make some 
conditions, but they 


to stay 
changes to suit new 
were forbidden, and compelled to go apart 
The result of the process has been the separa 
tion into distinct bodies of the Lutherans, and 
Presbyterians, and Methodists, and Baptists, 
and Disciples, and all the rest of the hun 
dred or more religious bodies in Europe and 
America. 
Present and Future Adjustment. 

This process and separation and divisior 

in the church of God will go on just as long 


growth and with 
free enough, elastic enough 
progressive broad 
accommodate all who believe in Jesus Christ 


as there is progress, 


religious order 
enough, or enough to 
and want to live his life and do his work 
conditions and forms 
generation. The Disciples 
with growth and progress 
just as much as any body of Christians in 
the past. And none have escaped the judg- 
passed upon a‘stagnant church by a 
world. Above other 
ment in religious history the Disciples must 


under the 
suited to each 
have to 


varying 


reckon 


ment 
moving every move 
strive not only for a single but a continuous 
adjustment of religious forces. 
progress 


sects; it is 


It is growth and that are the 
occasions of new resistance to 
progress that is the cause of them. Sece- 
tarianism is at bottom synonymous 
unprogressiveness. It is not then, 
that the Disciples provide for a present ad 
justment of differences among 
they must also provide for all future differ- 
that are bound to arise 
growth. The world is already future to the 
Declaration and Address. If there are evi- 
dences so soon of discrepancies between the 
position of the Disciples and modern Chris- 
tian thought, what will be the width of t 
chasm that separates them from their age 
in another hundred years? 


A Century of Sect-Making. 

It does not look hopeful for the Disciples 
in the light of past history. They have 
evidently not been equal to the task during 
the last century, for scores of denominations 
have arisen during this time under the very 
eyes of the Disciples. More sects have 
sprung up since the Declaration and Address 


with 


enough, 


Christians; 


ences through 
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was published than during any previous hun 
dred years in the history of the church. And 
all this multiplication of sects in spite of 
the avowed purpose of the Disciples to lay 
a final platform and make a final reforma- 
tion of the church that should render all 
further reformations They 
have clung to this purpose in spite of many 
evidences of failure. 


Are Disciples Different. 

The anxious question which every earnest 
Disciple is asking himself just now is, can 
the Disciples yet prove themselves equal to 
their chosen task, and thus make themselves 
an exception to the rule of religious history? 
Are they so different from other religious 
movements that they can escape the fate 
that has overtaken all others? Perhaps my 
wish for the Disciples is father to my 
thought. I have always wanted the Disciples 
to be to the religious world what they pro- 
fessed to be—the end of sectarian strife and 
division; and to stand where they profess 
to stand—upon a basis of \fellowship broad 
enough to include all the people of God. The 
philanthropy of such an aim has always 
captivated my spirit; the challenge which it 
makes to Christian statesmanship has always 
seemed worthy of my deepest study and 


unnecessary. 


consecration. 

It is an audacious thing to present one’s 
self to the world in such a light. There are 
just two ways by which the Disciples can 
endure the glare of so exalted an office: 
by closing their eyes to what others have 
attempted and suffered, and to their own 
shortcoming; or by sheltering themselves in 
the strength and wisdom of the whole church 
of God, both past and present. In so valiant 
an undertaking the Disciples dare not be ig- 
norant of what others have thought and 
done through the centuries to achieve the 
same end. It is too vast for any private 
enterprise, or the policy of an easy self- 
glorification. It is like offering to bridge 
the ocean, this proposal to bridge the almost 
ageless gulf that divides the children of 
tod, 


Hope of the Disciples. 


Is there, then, more hope of the Disciples 
than of other religious bodies that have 


come and served but a single day and 
generation? There is if they will live up 
to their principles. There is no reason why 
the plea of the Disciples should settle into 
fixedness and finality, or the order which 
they build up around it bind it in a rigid, 
cast-iron system. If the program and plea 
of the Disciples shall harden into an un- 
changeable dogma, what better will they 
be than any other sect that has come and 
infallibility, and 
religious 


gone, arrogated to itselt 
unchristianized the rest of the 
world? That would be mockery, indeed, in 
the face of nineteen centuries of sectarian 
bigotry, and the principle of liberty and 
largeness embedded in the foundations of 
the movement. 

The Disciples erect a hard and fast system 
of doctrine and sectarian revolt 
against the tyranny of theological opinion? 


provoke 


would be to forget the 
pit from which they were dug. They came 
to put a stop to sect-making. The Disciples 
created an ecclesiastical tribunal to censure 
all departure from the customs and ideas 
of the fathers’ That would be for the sow 
that had washed herself to return to wallow 
in the mire. Our fathers left the strife of 
the schools and courts for the companionship 
of the Master out under the broad skies of 
the Father, and he said: “By this shall all 
men know that ye are my disciples if ye 
have love one for another.” There can be 
no enduring love of the brethren where 
ideas, interpretations, texts, rites and names 
are made tests of fellowship. Only love is 


Impossible ! That 


binding upon one who seeks fellowship with 


THE 


Christ, and they who are Christ’s friends 
and companions are my brethren. 
Freedom of the Disciples. 

There can be consistently but one thing 
finally fixed in the faith and practice of the 
Disciples, and that is loyalty to all that 
constitutes one a disciple of Christ, accord- 
ing to the testimony of Christ himself. This 
is the liberty wherewith the Disciples have 
set me free. They have even put the testi- 
mony in my own hands and said to me: 
read it yourself, without note or comment, 
and follow its plain sense. No man is 
your teacher but Christ: He binds nothing 
upon you but what you see to be good and 
true, according to the leading of his Spirit, 
which He gives to them that ask Him. 

And here I own Alexander Campbell as 
my example. I ask no more than he claimed 
for himself and the Brush Run Church when 
they united with the Baptists—the freedom 
“to teach and preach whatever they learned 
from the Holy Scriptures, regardless of any 
creed or formula in Christendom.” I must 
interpret this as referring to any creed, 
written or unwritten. Nay, as a disciple of 
his he would insist that I follow his prin- 
ciples, instead of himself, as he followed 
principles instead of men with their closed 
systems and conclusiveness. He said: “I 
have endeavored to read the scriptures as 
though no one had ever read them before 
me; and I am as much on my guard against 
reading them today, through the medium of 
my own views yesterday, or a week ago, as 
I am against being influenced by any foreign 
name, authority, or system whatever.” 


Freedom of Campbell. 

Such was the mettle in the blood of Alex- 
ander Campbell. He was a Christian free- 
man. His blood flows only in the veins of 
freemen. Those who use his ideas or his 
name to club their brethren into ecclesi- 
astical conformity have not learned of him. 
Those who really sit at his feet come away 
with open minds toward the whole realm of 
truth, and loving hearts toward all disciples 
of Jesus Christ. They demand freedom to 
think and grow, and accord it to others. 
Campbell set no bounds to his growth and 
progress; he did not fear the disagreement 
of his conclusions today with his conclusions 
of yesterday. He looked for change and 
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justified it. The only thing fixed in his 
position was his loyalty to the word of God, 
in those parts that rang true and divine jp 
his own soul. But to him the word of God 
was subject to a progressive interpretation 
and unfolding. The scriptures changed be. 
cause he changed; they were really the same 
yesterday and today, but he was different, 
Freedom and Growth. 

If I could not be as free as Alexander 
Campbell was I would renounce fellowship 
with the Disciples. This is how I under. 
stand their principle of liberty in the light 
of Campbell’s spirit and practice when he 
was at his best in the plastic and growing 
period of his life. As wrought into the posi- 
tion of the Disciples it seems to me to afford 
as broad and free a platform as any Chris- 
tian man could wish. If growth and prog. 
ress are not possible on such a basis, | 
despair of finding it anywhere. I am per. 
fectly sure of this: that there is no body 
of Christians in existence today who coulj 
offer me greater freedom than I have en- 
joyed among the Disciples of Christ. 

Plea for Room. 

The Disciples stand for room in the 
church of God; for simplicity of Christian 
discipleship and universality of fellowship. 
That is the whole import, the first and last 
principles of their plea for Christian union. 
I proclaim it a scandalous affront to the 
Disciples when a new sect is started for any 
purpose. There ought to be room for them 
in the platform of the Disciples. I hold it 
a wretched~stultification of their aim and 
position when a good man is invited to leave 
them and go to his own, because of doe- 
trinal departure from their historic teaching, 
with unchangeable dogmas, written or un- 
written. Every rigid doctrinal or ecclesi- 
astical form works exclusion, invites revolt, 
and provokes separation. The business of 
the Disciples is to prevent sect-making by 
laying a big platform and spreading an ample 
roof for all the children of God. Thus can 
they both grow, and shelter growth and 
progress. And thus can the Disciples con- 
stantly renew their vitality from generation 
to generation, and move with the changing 
life of men. 

The rest of your letter I shall deal with 
in a subsequent article. 


Education 
F. Burns 


The International Committee’s Graded Lessons 


For the past quarter of a century there has 
been a growing demand on the part of the 
best churches of the protestant faith for a 
system of Sunday-school lessons adapted to 
the needs of the pupils in the various grades 
of the school. In response to this demand 
several series of text books for the Sunday- 
school have been published in the last five 
years. Notable among these are “Con- 
structive Bible Studies,” by the University 
of Chicago Press; the Y. M. C. A. publica- 
tions, and the series published by the Epis- 
copal church. Such series are now in use 
in many of the more progressive churches. 

It is in response to this growing demand 
that the committee of the International Sun- 
day-school Association published last Janu- 
ary an outline of a graded curriculum to go 
into effect the first of October, 1909. The 
series at present provides only for the younger 
pupils, but the lessons for the advanced 
grades will be out in a few months. 

Some schools will want still, a more care- 
fully graded system of lessons than this 
provides; but for most of the churches this 
series will be the best they can adopt. It is 
a distinct step in advance toward the time 


wnen the teaching of our Sunday-school will 
be worthy of the respect of the best edu 
eators of our day 

The announcement of the graded series 
made by the International Committee fol- 


lows: 

The Twelfth International Sunday-school 
Convention held at Louisville, Ky., June 20, 
1908, instructed the Lesson Committee “to 
continue the preparation of a thoroughly 
graded course of lessons, which may be us 
by any Sunday-school which desires it, 
whether in whole or in part.” The Lesson 
Committee had already been in corre 
spondence with an important group of Ele 
mentary Workers, who had begun the com 
struction of a scheme of graded lessons. The 
results of their prolonged and arduous work 
were put at the disposal of the Lesson Com 
mittee, thus placing the Lesson Committee 
and the Sunday-school world under a great 
obligation. 

The committee could not be expected t0 
complete in so brief a time what must be the 
work of several years. It was decided, there 
fore, to issue in January, 1909, the First 
Year’s Lessons for the first three depart 
ments, with a list of the proposed themes 
for the following years in those departments. 
It is hoped that before the end of 1909 the 
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lessons for the second year in each of those 
departments will be completed. Work on the 
Intermediate grades will be undertaken im- 
mediately, and the results issued as soon as 
possible. 

I. THE PURPOSE OF THE GRADED LESSONS: 
To meet the spiritual needs of the pupil 
in each stage of his development. 
The spiritual needs broadly 

these: 

1. To know God as he has revealed himself 
to us in nature, in the heart of man, and in 
Christ. 

2. To exercise towards God, the Father 
and his Son, Jesus Christ, our Lord and Sav- 
jour, trust, obedience and worship. 

3. To know and do your duty to others. 

4. To know and do our duty to ourselves. 


stated are 


Il. THe MATERIAL CHOSEN FOR THESE LEs- 
SONS: 

The truths are presented in lessons from 
the Bible, and are illustrated by lessons from 
nature. from the history of missions, and 
from the temperance and other humane move- 
ments. 

II]. THe CONSTRUCTION OF THE COURSE: 

1. General Statements. 

The departments recognized by the Inter- 
national Sunday-school Association are Be- 
ginners (ages under six), Primary (ages 6-8). 
Junior (ages 9-12), Intermediate (ages 13- 
16), Senior (ages 17-20), Advanced 
21 and up). 

Fifty-two lessons are provided for each 
year. The courses are planned for about 
nine months, in harmony with the ordinary 
public school year, in order that schools 
open during this period only, may not have 
an incomplete scheme of study. 

The lessons for the remaining three 
months, while not essential to complete the 
aim for the year, are valuable in themselves, 
and either supplement the work of the cur- 
rent year or else prepare for that of the fol- 
lowing year. 

The titles of the Lessons in the Beginners 
and Primary Courses are mainly simple 
story titles. In the Junior Course, whenever 
possible, a name and an event have been as- 
sociated in the title as an aid to memory. 
Throughout the courses, preference in most 
cases is given to such titles as have been 
made familiar in literature and art. 

So far as possible the well-known form 
wrought out in the uniform lessons has 
beeri preserved in the graded lesson scheme. 
It includes the title, the Scripture lesson as a 
whole, the portion which the pupil is expected 
to prepare specifically, and the verse for the 
child, memory verse, or text. 

The knowledge already in the possession 
of the pupil through his day school work 
has been taken into consideration in plan- 
ning these courses; and the natural abilities 
of the average pupil have governed the selec- 
tion of the memory texts. 

It will be seen that these lessons, being ar- 
ranged in units of one year each, can be 
adjusted to any plan of departmental classi- 
fication; but an effort has been made to 
adapt each year’s work to the interests, 
capacities and needs of the pupils of that 
year. 


2. Specific Statements. 


(a) Beginners and Primary Courses. 

The lessons are arranged in groups under 
Successive themes, which are related in 
thought. 

In selecting the material for these lessons, 
historical order has not been observed, but 
each passage has been chosen for the truth 
it contains, and for the value of the truth 
in the spiritual nuture of the child. 

Large use of the method of repetition has 
been made in the construction of these 
courses. Not only do children love the re- 
telling of stories, but that process is essential 
for impressing truth upon their minds. 
Hence, in the Beginners Course frequent op- 
portunities are given for the retelling of 
stories. In the Primary Course provision 
18 generally made at the close of each theme 
for a review of the main teaching which it 
contains under the title of “Review,” or 
Generalization.” There the retelling of 


—_— under a given theme can be freely 


ages 
(age 
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(b) The Junior Course. 

It is important in constructing a course of 
moral and religious education to remember 
that important crises occur in the physical, 
mental and moral development of the in- 
dividual, in his progress from childhood to- 
ward adult life. The most prominent crises 
occur about the ages of thirteen and sixteen 
or seventeen. Each of these represent the 
close of one and the beginning of a new 
period. An attempt has been made in the 
arrangement of the Junior Course to keep 
this first crisis in view, and to prepare for 
it by appropriate studies and by the awaken- 
ing of those desires, thoughts. volitions and 
habits which will lead to the decision to enter 
upon the love and service of Christ. 

During the first two years, when the 
historical sense begins to grow, the instruc- 
tion is given by means of stories chrono- 
logically arranged, taken from various pe- 
riods. The studies of the last two vears will 
be based upon successive narratives of a con- 
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tinuous, 
history. 

The only exception to this chronological 
arrangement will be in the third year, when 
a topical course on temperance is _ intro- 
duced, in order that this subject may receive 
special attention at this critical point. 

As this is a strong memory period, many 
psalms and other connected passages of 
Scripture are prescribed for memorizing. In 
those cases the thought of the entire memory 
passage is similar to that of the group of 
lessons with which it is associated. Under 
this arrangement it is impossible that the 
memory text shall in every instance embody 
the truth of the particular lesson to which 
it is attached. 

The geography of Bible lands is introduced 
into the course at the end of the first year, 
that being the period when is appears in the 
day school course. Through the geographical 
setting given in the Exodus lessons, it is 
hoped to awaken the interest of the pupil in 
Bible lands. 


though not necessarily complete, 


Why We Love Them 


Being Part of a Chapter from Mrs. Royal J: Dye’s New Book 
on the Congo* 


“Pity is akin to love.” The heart of the God- 
sent teacher goes out to them with an in- 
tense yearning, seeing that they may be- 
come transformed by the love of God. He 
sees in the ugly, belligerent cannibal, a true 
valiant soldier of the cross; in the idle, dis- 
solute youth, the zealous, consecrated stand- 
ard bearer, marching throughout the land 
carrying life and redemption to his people. 
most hope essly de 
wife and 


His wife sees in the 
graded woman, the ideal mother, 
in whom the heart of a husband may safely 
trust; in the babe, besmirched with oil and 
camwood, the clean shining face of a win- 
some child, drawing all hearts by its inno 
cent purity. The missionaries see all this 
and more and love them until they have seen 
their dreams more than fulfilled. Then they 
love them not for what they may become, 
but for what they are. Pity has changed to 
admiration. Day by day this is increased 
as these people, so short time since in deepest 
degradation, heroically give up all for Christ. 
Poverty and persecution are accepted joy 
fully for the gospel’s sake. These young 
converts merit ueep admiration and respect 
by their devotion and the development of 
nobler characteristics. Little by little this 
admiration is strengthened until a_ strong 
attachment is formed for these loyal disci- 
ples. This is the stepping stone to real 
affection which is reciprocal. They have 
come to appreciate the true meaning and pur- 
of their white teachers’ life among 
them. They understand the surrender of home 
ties made to come to them. Their hearts 
go out to these leaders sent to them by God, 
and they love them unselfishly and devotedly. 


pose 


“Heaven is not reached at a single bound 
And we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies.” 


This is as true as the missionary’s love for 
the heathen. It these oftimes slow 
steps that 
between the missionary and his people. It 
is doubtless difficult for others to realize the 
possibility of such love, when hearing the 
statement made for the first time. Only 
those who have experienced it can fully ap- 
preciate it. An instance, however, may help 
to make plain the reason for this deep per- 
sonal affection. 

The author of this volume was ill at Bo- 
lenge for eighteen months before returning to 
America on our last furlough. At times re- 
covery was despaired of. 

At one time the writer seemed sufficiently 
recovered for Dr. Dye to safely leave her 
to the care of his medical colleagues, while 


is by 
undying friendships are formed 


he took up a journey up the river on mis- 
sionary work. A few days after his depart- 
ure, however, a serious relapse occurred. It 
was in the dead of the mght. A messenger 
was dispatched to the native village for 
volunteers to go for the absent husband. The 
whole village volunteered and a crew of the 
strongest paddlers were chosen. Hurriedly 
they embarked in the little log canoe and 
set out on their long journey up river. On 
and on they paddled, stopping for nothing. 
Through storm and the 
they went, scarcely stopping even for food. 
For two days and nights they paddled against 
the strong Bosira current, thus reaching the 
place where they expected to find the itin- 
erating party. They were not there, but had 
promised to return that night, so these mes- 
sengers impatiently awaited their coming. At 
sundown the tunk-tunk-tunk of the native 
cance drum was heard and the party came 
into the beach. Fear seized them as they 
saw the line of the messengers from home. 
The accompanying note they handed to the 
doctor soon gave them no room for doubt. 
Then did these noble paddlers offer to return 
at once, that the husband might not get home 
too late. They chose a small, swift canoe in 
which he could scarcely sit, and three of 
the swiftest paddlers started out to paddle 
homeward. The tiny canoe could make bet- 
ter time than the large canoe with many 
paddlers which Dr. Dye had been using. The 
full force of these strong muscled boatmen 
was put into every stroke of the paddle. No 
unnecessary words were spoken, for they 
were making a race with death. The 
swift current of the river aided in 
the flight. At four o’clock in the after- 
noon of that same day, they quietly 
swung into the beach at Bolenge. Their 
coming had been noted, though the drum was 
now silent, and as they sank exhausted to 
the ground, they thanked God they had not 
been too late. Do we love them? After such 
proofs of affection and devotion to us, the 
very rocks would ery out against us did 
we not return their love. Were it necessary 
they would willingly lay down their lives for 
us, and we would as willingly lay down our 
lives for them and the gospel. 


merciless sunshine 


*This book is being published by the Foreign 
Society and will be ready for the Pittsburg conven- 
tion It will contain about 300 pages and will be 
well illustrated Cloth bound. Price, 50 cents. 
Every Disciple should read this wonderful story of 
the hand of God on the Congo. ji 


HER BARGAIN. 
He—“Will you share my lot?” 


She—“Yes, when you have a house on it 
that is paid for.”—Judge. 
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The Baby for Me 


I have heard about babies angelic 
With a heavenly look in their eyes, 
And hair like the sumbeams of morning 
When first they appear in the skies, 
And smiles like the smiles of a cherub, 
And mouth like the buds of a rose, 
And themselves like the lilies and daisies 
And every sweet flower that grows. 


My baby’s the jolliest baby 
That any one ever did see; 
There is nothing angelic about him, 
But he’s just the right baby for me! 
His smile’s not at all like a cherub’s, 
But rather a comical grin; 
And his hair—well, it favors the sunbeains 
When sunbeams are wondrously thin. 
though 


His eves, they’re blue, like the 


heavens, 
Are remarkably earthly with fun; 
And his mouth’s rather large for a rosebud, 
Unless ’twere a half-opened one. 
His hands don’t resemble a fairy’s 
In the least. They’re a strong little pair, 
As you'd think, I am sure, if he’d got you 
As oft he gets me—by the hair! 


And he isn’t a bit like a lily, 
Or any sweet blossom that grows, 
For no flower on earth, I am certain, 
Has a dear little cunning pug nose. 
He’s himself—full of mischief, the darling, 
And naughty as naughty can be; 
And I’m glad that he isn’t angelic, 


For he’s just the right baby for me. 


—Harper’s Bazar. 


The Drone or the Honey Bee 


BY MISS Z. I. DAVIS. 


“Helen, come and take those letters to the 
box for mamma, please. Then here is a pail 
of milk I would like to have you carry to 
Grandma Wren. She is very feeble, and she 
does like a cool drink of buttermilk while 
it is fresh.” 

It was a hot, dusty walk up the road to 
where the mail carrier stopped every morn- 
ing. Helen reluctantly took the letters and 
started across the lot to lessen the distance. 
Her mamma had brought her to Aunt Kate’s 
where they had been enjoying a delightful 
vacation. “I wish,” she began in a half audi- 
ble tone, “that I did net have to do so many 
errands.” Just then she came to her aunty’s 
berry patch from which the chore boy had 
gathered fresh fruit for breakfast. 

“T’ll rest a little while and eat some ber- 
ries,” exclaimed Helen, laying her letters 
down under a large bush. She knew that 
she ought to hasten, but it was so yery 
warm. She gathered a quantity of red ripe 
berries and sat down to enjoy the feast. 

Scarcely a leaf was stirring. Sitting in 
the shadow of the great oak, she began to 


grow drowsy. The bees were busy gathering 


honey. Two bees were flying about the wild 
rose bush near her. 
“Buz-buz-bzzz,” hummed one of them as he 
kept alert on the wing. 
“Grumble—buz—mumble—glum-m-m,” said 
Helen fairly laughed aloud as the 


the other. 





cross bee scolded and droned out his com- 
plaint. She wished she knew what he was 


saving. 

Ifark! the first bee was talking very plain. 
A wand seemed to fall on her ear. “Buzz,” 
he sang in bee fashion, “How sweet these 
berries are. What a fine place to gather 
honey. How important I am. I help to keep 
the world sweet. How glad I am people like 
my wares. Buzz, I am so thankful.” 

“What a happy fellow,” laughed Helen. 
Then the other bee began to talk “Buzz— 
grumble—mumble,” retorted he, ill naturedly. 
“What a hard life I have. I must work from 
morning until night every day while it is 
summer, so that people can eat up what I 
have gathered in winter. Here is this lazy 
little girl asleep, who will be one to rob me. 
[ will punish her,” and he lighted on her 
hand. “O—O,” cried Helen, sitting up in 
fright, and rubbing on moist clay where the 
saucy bee had been. 

“You bad drone,” cried the funny honey 
bee. “I will tell the Queen of you tonight 
for stinging little Helen, instead of gathering 
noney. You do the least and grumble the 
most.” 

Helen ran for her letters, but alas, they 
were gone. She began to cry and thought 
she would go right home and tell her mother 
the whole truth, but after awhile her hand 
stopped smarting and she resolved to make 
believe that she had mailed the letters. Upon 
her return home she took the buttermilk that 
her mother gave her and, kissing her good- 
bye, started down the road to Grandma 
Wren’s. All the joy seemed gone out of life. 
The blue bells nodded at her as she passed 
by and seemed to say, “You acted a lie.” 
The birds were singing in the tree tops and 
she thought they sang, “Sounds to me like 
a lie.” She met a lady in a carriage going 
to market, who, though a stranger, stared 
at her as if she had been a culprit. How glad 
she was at last when she came to Grandma 
Wren’s friendly door. But why did she re- 
ceive her so coldly? Indeed, there seemed to 
be a reproachful look in her usually kind 
old eyes. She felt hungry as she gazed on the 
white spread table and saw the fresh cream, 
warm gingerbread and seed cakes. None of 
them were offered her. 

“I hope you are good to your mamma,” 
warned the Grandma’m. 

“How do you know I didn’t mail the let- 
ters?” faltered Helen, her now thoroughly 
penitent heart bursting. 

“I didn’t know it exactly, but Carl went 
down for the mail after diixer and the puppy 
followed him. Before he noticed it, the ras- 
cal had found your letters and mutilated 
them beyond recognition. He has gone down 
to tell your mother about it. He saw you 
asleep and did not want to wake you,” ex- 
plained Madam Wren. 

Helen’s face was scarlet with mortifica- 
tion. “I wish I had told her the truth,” she 
cried aloud as she confesed how she had tried 
to cover up her carelessness. 


“O, what a tangled web we weave, when 
first we practice to deceive,” said her kind 
friend, now gathering her in her arms. “It 
is always best to tell mother the truth. She 
is your best friend on earth.” Then filling 
a sack with seed cakes for Aunt Kate she 


bade her hurry home and tell her mother al! 
about the letters. 

The little girl’s feet almost flew over the 
road. She did so hope that she would reach 
home to tell her mother before Carl. 

“Helen, stop running so this hot day. What 
are you crying about? Come here this min- 
ute.” 

“O, mamma,” cried Helen, as she jumped 
into the carriage by the side of Aunt Kate 
and her mother. Then in words almost 
tumbling over one another, she confessed the 
truth. 

“I am glad to hear it from my little girl 
first,” said mamma. “The letter was an 
order for a motor car for your birthday, 
The time limit of the offer will soon expire, 
but in spite of the little accident we can 
mail another before it is too late, as it was 
sent on trial. The other letter was to your 
papa, asking him to be sure and come up to 
your birthday dinner.” Helen was perfectly 
delighted. “I feel better here,” she said. 
putting her hand on her heart. Then she 
told about the two bees in the fruit garden 
and said, “I would rather be the nice honey 
bee than the ugly drone.” Mamma kissed 
her and said, “I hope you will always re- 
member that.” 


Carving a Name 
playing in the 
They had been 


The children had _ been 
woods all the afternoon. 
a band of gypsies for a while, when they 
made a fire and roasted 
Then they concluded to be Indians; they 
built a wigwam and shot a great quantity 
of imaginary game with their bows and ar- 
rows. After that they became civilized chil 
dren once more, and played hide and seek 
bushes until they were tired 


some potatoes 


among the 
enough to sit down and rest. 

It never took Joe long to rest; and by-and 
by he wandered away from the others, an! 
finding a great smooth tree began to carve 
his name upon it as high up as he could 
conveniently reach. It was slow cutting 
and before he had finished it the others cam 
to look at his work. 

“Oh, cut my name, too!” said Lily 
“Won’t you, Joe ?” 

“I haven’t done my own yet.” 

“Well, you neean’t cut it all; only make 
your first name and then put ‘Lily’ under 


it.” she coaxed. 

“But, you see, | want my whole name, 
and real deep, too. so it will last for years 
and years,” anewered Joe. 

“Never mind, Lily, I’ll cut yours,” said 
Fred, good natureaiy; and selectin, another 
tree he drew his knife from his pocket and 
began to carve the letters, while the little 
girl watched him. 

“There! I’ve put mine where it will stay, 
for one while,” said Joe, when he had com- 
pleted his work. 

“Fred has put his where it will stay, too,” 
said Aunt Lucy, who had been quietly look: 
ing on. 

“Fred ? I don’t see where he has carved 
his name at all,” answered Joe. 

“Once upon a time”—, began Aunt Lucy, 
leaning back against a tree. 

“A story! a story !” laughed the children, 
gathering around her. 
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“Once upon a time,” she repeated, smil- 
ingly, “there was a very ambitious man. He 
knew that he must some time die, but he 
did not want to be forgotten, so he de- 
termined to put his name where it would 
always last. Perhaps he began by carving 
it on a tree first; but the owner of the forest 
felled the tree, and his name was gone. Then 
he built a great monument, and engraved 
his name on the top of it; but the lightning 

drawn to high points, and his monument 
was shattered in a single night. Then he 
said, ‘I will find the very highest and most 
solid mountain in all the world, and I will 
my name on its top-most rock, and then 
traveled oceans 
and plains, through towns and villages, to 
find the mountain. He passed tired people 
by the way who asked him to help them, 
but he was too anxious about carving his 
name, and he would not stop. At last he 
found the highest mountain, and after long 
and tiresome climbing, cut hia name on its 
yp. Then an earthquake shook the moun 
tain and tumbled great rocks from its sum- 


mit to the valley below, and his name was 


13 


cut 


it will last. So he over 


swept away. 

‘Tired, disappointed and growing old, he 
said, ‘It is of no use! Nothing on earth 
will last, and I will not try any more. I 
will be as happy as I can, and make others 
happy, too, and think no more about my 
name.’ So he began to help the poor, to feed 
the hungry and do deeds of kindness when- 
ever he could, and people began to love him. 
Une day a little girl said to him, ‘I shall 
love you always for helping us so much; 
i'm sure I shall never forget you, if I live 
a thousand years.’ 


But vou will not live so long,’ he 


answered, with a smile at the child who 
looked up to him so lovingly. 
‘Yes I shall a great deal longer,’ she 


said, ‘Souls do not die, and I’m sure I'll re- 
member in heaven, and I'll remember you.’ 

“Then the man knew that he had now 
done what he had been trying to do for so 
long—put his name where it would not be 
forgotten—written it on something that 
could not be destroyed.” 

The children were silent, and after a min- 
ute Aunt Lucy added, thoughtfully: “But 
any one who had been living such a life of 
unselfish service to others—a true, good 
life—would have ceased to be anxious about 
his name by that time, because he would 
have learned to know the Lord, who says 
to all that serve him, ‘The righteous shall 
be held in everlasting remembrance.’ ”— 
Journal and Messenger. 


The Bird Boy 

Francisco Michelo, a Sardinian boy, left 
penniless with a mother and 
ceived the idea of supporting them by the 
exhibition and sale of trained birds. 

He also trained a young Angora cat to live 
harmlessly in the midst of his favorite song- 
sters. Such is the force of habit, such the 
power of education, that, by slow degrees, he 
taught the mortal enemy of his winged pets 
to live, to drink, to eat, and to sleep in the 


sisters, con- 


midst of his little charges, without once 
attempting to devour or injure them. 
He went even farther; for, not content 


with teaching them merely to live in peace 
and happiness together, he instructed the 
tat and the little birds to play a kind of 
game, in which each had to learn its own 
part; and after some little trouble in train- 
ing, each performed with readiness the par- 
ticular duty assigned to it. Puss was in- 
Strueted to curl herself into a circle, with 
her head between her paws, and appear 
buried in sleep. The cage was then opened, 
and the little tricksy birds rushed out upon 
her, and endeavored to awaken. her by re- 
peated strokes of their beaks; then, dividing 
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into two parties, they attacked her head and 
her whiskers, without the gentle animal 
appearing to take the least notice of their 
gambols. At other times, she would seat 
herself in the middle of the cage, and begin 
to smooth her fur with great gentleness and 
satisfaction. The birds would sometimes 
even settle on her back, or sit, like a crown 
upon her head, chirping and singing as if 
in ali the security of a shady wood. 

The sight of a sleek and beautiful cat 
seated calmly in the midst of a cage of birds 
was so new and unexpected that when Fran- 
cisco produced them at the fair of Sussari, 
he was surrounded instantly by a crowd of 
admiring Their astonishment 
searcely knew any bounds when they heard 
him call each feathered favorite by its name, 
and saw it fly toward him with alacrity. 

Delighted with his ingenuity, the spec- 
tators rewarded him liberally; and Francisco 
returned in the evening with his little heart 
swelling with joy. 

This boy next trained 
young partridges, one of which became ex- 
ceedingly attached to him. 

Francisco was now happy and contented, 
since by his own industry and exertions he 
was enabled to support his mother and sis- 
ters. During the three days of Francisco’s 
illness, preceding his death, his birds flew 
incessantly round and round his bed, some 
lying sadly upon his pillow, others flitting 
backward and forward above his head, a few 
uttering brief but plaintive cries, and all tak- 
ing scarcely any nourishment. The death of 
Francisco showed in a remarkable manner 
what affections may be excited in animals 
Francisco’s 


spectators. 


ingenious some 


by a course of gentle treatment. 
birds appeared to be sensible of the loss of 
a benefactor; but feathered 
favorites manifested on his decease such real 
did a partridge 


none of his 
and disconsolate grief as 
known as Rosoletta. 

When poor Francisco was placed in his 
coffin, she flew round and round it, and at 
last perched upon the lid. In vain they sev- 
eral times removed her; she still returned, 
and even persisted in accompanying the 
funeral procession to the place of graves. 
During his interment, she sat upon an ad- 
joining cypress, to watch where they laid 
the remains of her friend; and when the 
crowd had departed, she forsook the spot no 
more, except to return to the cottage of his 
mother for her accustomed food. While she 
lived, she came daily to perch and to sleep 
upon the turrett of an adjoining chapel, which 
looked upon his grave. And here she lived, 
and here she died about four months after 
the death of her beloved master.—The Young 
Folks’ Catholic Weekly, Philadelphia. 


Woman’s Sphere 
tactics of the English 
extremes, 


—The 
suffragettes, 
is nothing new. 
ways been, more or less, characteristic of an 
English canvass. Several years ago Lady 
Henry Somerset addressed a meeting where 
her arguments were not well received. She 
managed to escape from the building by a 
private exit. But she was followed by one 
of the vanguard of the enemy who threw a 
dead cat into her carriage with the remark: 
“Thanks fur yer tracks.” 

—Mrs. F. E. Cook, president of one of the 
women’s clubs of Fresno, Cal., has lent her 
support to the city improvement club in a 
practical and unique way. She has large and 
beautiful gardens, employs a first-class gar- 
dener and gives away to all who want them 
plants and shrubs for their gardens or the 
grass plot in front of their houses. She 
gives away hundreds of plants annually. 

—Prior to the Boxer uprising an anti-fort- 
building society had been established in 


aggressive 
although carried to 
Such proceedings have al- 


China and was meeting with warm support 
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from the more progressive mandarins. Its 
moving spirit was Mrs. Archibald Little, a 
well known English author who has written 
many books of travel and story of Chinese 
life. She was the first woman to whom Li 
Hung Chang ever gave an official audience. 
She is now living in England. 

—Mrs. William Sheffield Cowles, the wife 
of Rear Admiral Cowles, U. S. N., and sister 
of ex-President Roosevelt, while living in 
Washington is a property owner in Stam- 
ford, Ct. She never fails to go to Stamford 
for the spring elections in which 
have a right to vote. As Miss 
the head of her cousin James Roosevelt’s 
house she was one of the popular 
American women in London. Mr. Roosevelt 
Secretary of the U. S. Embassy 
under President Cleveland. 

—Dr. Harriet C. Alexander, a well known 
Chicago physician read a paper last week be- 
fore the sixteenth International Medical Con- 
Buda Pesth, on the “Clinical and 
Forensic Aspects of Transitory Frenzy.” The 
paper, which was eminently scientific, was 
well rec¢ived, and Dr. Alexander called at- 
tention to the phases of such forms of de- 
mentia as are now grounds of legal defense 
for prisoners in the courts ot the United 
States. 

—Mrs. Emma C. Mann, the wife of Con- 
gressman J. R. Mann, whose work and vote 
for increased tariff on women’s gloves and 
hosiery has made him very unpopular in his 
district, has been for twenty years a promi- 
nent member of the Chicago Woman’s Club 
in its department of art and literature. Sh 


women 


Roosevelt, at 


most 


was first 


gress in 


is a woman of great natural ability, cul 
tured and wiie.y .ead and deeply interested 
in all that pertains to the welfare of women 

—Mrs. L. C. Collins, wife of Judge L. ¢ 


Collins, who was formerly of Cucago, but 
now holding an important office in the Canal 
Zone, is one of the moving spirits amongst 
the women’s clubs which have been organ- 
ized in Panama. She was the presiding of- 
ficer at a federation of these clubs which 
was held at Culebra last year, and at which 
many important questions of general inter- 
est were discussed. 

—Miss Ruhama Scidmore, the well known 
author, who has written much on Polyneasia 
and the far East, through which she has 
traveled extensively, has been for many 
years foreign secretary of the U. S. Geo- 
graphical Society which she represented at 
the International Congress held in London in 


1897. She was at that time widely enter- 
tained. Amongst other honors and atten- 
tions, assisted the late Baroness Burdett 


Coults in receiving the members of the Con- 
gress at a garden party which she gave at 
her suburban house in Highgate. Miss Scid- 
more spends much of her time in Washington. 
Her mother is a prominent leader in the 
American colony in Yokohama where she has 
a charming house in the Bund. 

—Mrs. Dexter, formerly president of the 
National Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
other prominent Colorado women have been 
asked to go to New York to aid the women 
there in their agitation for suffrage. An 
office will be opened for the circulation of 
literature and as a bureau of information, 
and the Colorado women will also address 
meetings in which they have become adepts. 

—Emma Goldman and Marie Corelli are 
two women who have announced themselves 
as opposed to woman suffrage. Neither 
thinks that women will be benefited by being 
allowed to vote. 

—Mrs. Nicholas Longworth and Mrs. Rich- 
ard Wainwright will be the vice-presidents 
at a meeting in Washington in September, 
at wnich Miss Anne Morgan will preside, in 
which the project of building a club-house 
for women employed will be discussed. It is 
purposed to build a $500,000 house, the money 
to be supplied by women of Washington. 
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Sunday School Lesson 
By Professor Herbert L. Willet 


TEMPLE AND TOWERS 


fourth quarter of 1909 


The lessons of the 
Paul’s ex- 
periences as a prisoner of the Roman power, 
from the time of his arrest in Jerusalem till 
Rome to have final hearing 
before the emporer. It is the part of Paul’s 
recorded with far greater 
than any other, This is due to the 
fact that Luke, the author of the Book of 
Acts, was with the Apostle during this 
time, and knew all the facts as first hand. 
This we gather not only from the use of the 


are occupied with the story of 


his arrival at 
career which is 
detail 


first person in considerable portions of the 
narrative, but as well from the intimate ac 
quaintance with the incidents of the period 
displayed by the writer. 

This definiteness of description begins with 


the account of Paul’s final journey to Jeru 


salem. Luke is particular to record all the 
points visited in that remarkable voyage. 


To one interested in the geography of the 


Levant, the account is one of romantic sug 


gestiveness Some of the most notable 
events and personalities of Greek history 
and legend are connected with the islands 


where the little company touched 
on its southeastward way 
The Fearless Apostle. 
At Miletus, Paul’s friends from Ephesus 
entreated him not to risk his life in Jerusa 
teast 


and cities 


lem during the time. But Paul was 


swerved from his purpose 


in no manner 


entreaties He only felt the 


bs these 
more confident that a new phase of his work 
through the events, whatever 
they might be, that 
fo finish the work of Christ and the testi 
mony he had received was his only concern. 
Who could tell but that the dangers 
which all his friends, including Luke himself, 
means of widen 


was to open 


were soon to transpire. 


very 


dreaded, might be the very 
ing the sweep of his ministry in proclama- 
tion of the Gospel ’ So indeed it transpired. 
If Paul had taken counsel of the loving but 
apprehensive friends on the way, might it 
that the way to Rome, the 
might never have been 


not have meant 
goal of all his hopes, 
opened. 

On arriving in the 
went at once to the church, and it 
were re 
doubt be 


capitol, Paul and his 


company 
a satisfaction to read that they 
ceived with joy. This would no 
due in part to the gifts of money which they 
brought. But we that the 
feeling of the Jerusalem disciples was wholly 
unfriendly to Paul. There have been 


some, even aside from the 


1s 


cannot suppose 
must 
Apostles, 
and for his works’ 


who es- 


teemed him as a brother, 
sake. 
James and the Elders. 

On the next day a visit was made to the 
leaders of the Jerusalem community of Chris 
tians Che apostles seem to have been out 
of the city at this time, probably on evan 
gelistic journeys. But James, the brether of 


*International Sunday school lesson for 


October 3, 1909. Paul a Prisoner—The Ar 
rest, Acts 21:17-22:29. Golden Text, “Thou 
therefore endure hardness as a good soldier 


of Jesus Christ,” 2 Tim, 2:3. 


21:39. 


Memory verse, 


the Lord, was there, and with him were the 
By this 
time James had come to be regarded as the 


elders of the local congregations. 


leader of the church, probably because of his 
relationship to Jesus. His life, if we may 
trust Christian tradition, was worthy of the 
high regard in which he was held. 

To these men Paul made report of the 
work he had done since his last visit to the 
He had gone a long way in his labors 
for the cause, and many had entered the 
Christian through his efforts. Of 
these a large proportion were non-Jews, and 
it speaks loudly the praise of these good men 
of the Jerusalem church that they not only 
approved of this wider work of Paul’s, but 
they gloritied God with hearty thankfulness 
that the Gentiles had been reached in such 
numbers. Whatever the rank and file of the 
church in the holy city may have thought of 
the propriety of receiving non-Jews into the 
church, the leaders at least shared Paul’s 
that it was the work of the 
apostles and evangelists. 


The Felon Charges. 


city. 


society 


view proper 


Yet at this very point arose a danger 
which these men wished to avoid. Paul’s 
enemies had zealously circulated the story 


that he was tearing down the fabric of Juda- 
ism by direct and violent attack. This re- 
port was doubtless started by Jewish fanat- 
ics, who would have gone to any extreme to 


stop his work But it is sadly true that 
many of the Jewish Christians were eager 


thought of 
man. 
such re 


believers of the falsehood, and 
the Apostle as a most 
and the others knew 
ports had followed Paul from Ephesus and 
Corinth, and that there were many at that 
time in the city, as feast pilgrims, who cred 
For this 


dangerous 


James that 


ited and propagated the rumors. 

reason they felt that Paul was 

icion to a degree which might lead to vio- 

lence toward him if it were not removed. 
The Plan for Paul. 

Their plan was an ingenious one. If Paul 
had really rejected the law of his fathers, 
and was an enemy of the Jewish institutions, 
he would not consent to participate in any of 
the temple ceremonies. They felt confident 
that he had no such feeling, and would be 
willing to prove that fact to his country-men. 
So they proposed that he should take four of 
their number, who happened at the time to 
be contemplating vows, and should act as 
in the temple rites through 
which they had to go. This would require 
Paul’s daily attendance with them in the 
temple for a week, and the payment by him 
or the priestly fees. If Paul consented to 
this plan, they were sure it would be a com- 


under sus- 


their sponsor 


plete answer to his critics. 

It must have placed the Apostle in an em- 
position to have this request 
He had no active antagonism 

worship, and 
them. But he was 
so strongly committed to the larger and 
higher work of the Gospel, that he felt that 
all the rites of the law were meaningless and 
empty in comparison. It could only have 
been out of the largeness of his courtesy that 


barrassing 
made of him. 
to the 


forms of was 


toward 


Jewish 


always reverent 


he consented to play a part which at the 
best must have been very distasteful to 
him. Not that he was violating any of his 
convictions in taking this step. That he 
would never have consented to do for a mo- 
ment. It was rather like the return of a 
man to the plays of childhood, and Paul had 
already written to the Church at Corinth the 
pregnant words, “When I man, | 
put away childish things.” 
Paul in the Temple. 


But he undertook the task in good faith. 
He went daily to the temple with the four 
men, and stood as their patron in all the re. 
quirements of the law. What effect this con. 
duct had upon the open minded people who 
saw him there we do not know. 
be sure whether it had anything to do with 
the events that followed. It may be that 
the violent enemies of Paul, seeing that his 
conformity to the rites of the temple was 
turning in his favor the sentiment of the 
people, resolved upon extreme measures. On 
the other hand, it may be that if Paul had 
gone his way without attempting to allay 
the hostile him, he might 
have escaped all violence. 

Rescued by Romans. 

But all things work together for good to 
them that love God. The mob 
roused by the furious hatred of a few of the 
Apostle’s foes led to his arrest by the only 
power which could bring his plans to sue- 
When Paul’s life was put in peril by 


became a 


Nor can we 


feeling against 


which was 


cess, 
the riot in the temple court, the soldiers 
stationed on the Tower of Antonia at the 


northwest corner of the court were instantly 
roused to action. It was their duty to pre 
serve order in the city, especially at the 
seditious times of the feasts. They rushed 
down the stairs to the place where the mob 
was dragging Paul to what would have beea 
a murder as lawless as that of Stephen. 
Rescuing him from the hands of the zealots, 
the soldiers slowly retreated 
to the tower They were experts in the hand- 
ling of mobs, yet so violent was the effort 
to seize Paul again that he had to be lifted 
and carried up the stone steps. 
Paul’s Speech. 

At the top of those stairs he gained per- 
mission to speak to the people, asserting, to 
the astonishment of the Roman centurion 
that he was not the Egyptian fanatic, who 
had recently stirred up such sedition in that 
region, but rather that he was a Jew of Tar 
sus, a city of importance. But to that 
speech, so welcome to the readers of the New 
Testament as Luke’s transcript of Paul’ 
own words, the crowd gave only a partial 
hearing. At‘his reference to his mission 
the Gentiles they broke forth into fury again, 
uselessness of 


up the stairs 


and the soldiers, seeing the 
delay, took him into the tower, and closed 
the door. 

When that door closed, the public ministr) 
of Paul ceased. It seems probable that his 
prisonerhood ended only with the martyrdom 
of which the traditions of the chureh * 
pathetically speak. But that career as pris 
oner was the most fruitful of Paul's life. 
and proved that the things that seem most 
untoward often fall out to the glory of God 
and the furtherance of his cause. Paul 
seemed to be the prisoner of the ruthless 
Roman power. In reality he was “the Pris 
oner of the Lord.” 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


Prayer Meeting 
By Silas Jones 


HOW TO TREAT THE WEAK IN FAITH 
AND CONSCIENCE 


Topic, September 22. John 20:24-29; Rom. 14. 


For the inquisitor the method of dealing 
with doubt is exceedingly simple. He com- 
mands the perplexed soul to accept the au- 
thority of the church and backs up his 
commands with threats of direful conse- 
quences to the disobedient. For him faith 
js acceptance of external authority. He 
discredits faith based on the capacity to dis- 
cern spiritual values. There are many people 
who want to be under external authority. 
They do not wish to be bothered with the 
task of thinking for themselves. A very able 
lawyer puts it in this way: “I am a special- 
ist. I tell my clients what the law is and I 
expect them to do as I tell them. When 
I go to the church I expect to be told what 
to do. I am not a specialist in religion, and 
therefore I follow without questioning the 
advice of one who is a specialist, as I expect 
my client to follow my directions.” This 
view is common to all who think religion is a 
matter of rules. If that is all it is, we must 
go to the scribe for direction. But to those 
who think of religion in terms of personal 
relation, right relation of man to man and of 
man to God, the legal way of salvation is a 
burden which they will not endure. Doubt 
is not cured by the laying down of rules 
but by contact with persons who know some- 
thing about God and can make the doubter 
feel that God is in his world. 


The Moral Trifler. 

There is a doubt that merits sharp rebuke. 
It is that of the pleasure lover. This person 
may have much to say of ideals and of the 
beautiful, but there is no disposition to sacri- 
fice comfort in order that the will of God 
may be done. The moral trifler needs the 
lash. His friends ought to decline to min- 
ister to his selfishness. He ought to feel 
the sting of public condemnation. Faith 
grows on sacrifice. But the sacrifice must be 
made for something that is worth while. 
The faith of Abraham Lincoln grew under 
the burden of the Civil War. His anguish of 
soul over the awful ravages of war gave him 
a deeper insight into the real moral signifi- 
cance of history. The best service we can 
render many of our friends is to get them 
into some place of service from which they 
cannot honorably escape and in which they 


will have to agonize. The faith of the easy- 


going mam is devoid of moral quality. We 
must feel that the kingdom of God is not 
eating and drinking, but righteousness and 
peace and joy in the Holy Spirit. 

The Perplexed Intellect. 

“Stop thinking about that or you will lose 
your faith.” This is the sort of advice, or 
command, that is given to young people by 
some preachers. Is it good advice? In view 
of the fact that the young people do not 
intend to stop thinking and that if they 
did stop their religion would not have 
vitality, another method of helping them 
would seem to be desirable. They must be 
led to see the deeper things of God or else 
they will cease to be religious. They need 
the counsel of a man who walks with God 
and who can talk naturally of what God 
means to him, not the dictum of one who 
brings his fist down on the table and says, 
“Here is the conclusion of the whole matter; 
take what I say or you are an infidel.” Dr. 
Rainsford went to Phillips Brooks for assist- 
ance in solving some problem of faith, and 
he came away disappointed because he did 
not receive a dogmatic answer to his ques- 
tion. Later in life, he discovered that Brooks 
had done more for him than any dogmatic 
treatment of difficulties could have done, for 
the troubled man was enabled to answer his 
own question. We do the best for others 
when we help them to think for themselves. 
Many times they will never know what we 
have done for them, but what of that? 
Should it be our chief concern to advertise 
our good deeds? 


The Narrow Minded. 


The narrow-minded man is one who thinks 
the universe should conform to his limited 
experience. He is not simply ignorant, he is 
unteachable. He may have more facts in his 
head than one who is recognized as_ broad- 
minded, but he differs from the latter in atti- 
tude. He will not grant that God may have 
Letter ways of doing things than any he has 
discovered. Jesus’ denunciations of the Phar- 
ise» show that unteachableness is the su- 
preme sin of man. There is no hope for one 
who will not learn. But we cannot believe 
that any considerable number of people are 
absolutely unteachable. Some are more diffi- 
eult to reach than others. Faith working 
through love can put to shame the self- 
righteous and bring them to repentance and 
obedience to the truth. 


Christian Endeavor Lesson 


By W. D. 


HOW MISSIONARIES WIN SOULS FOR 
CHRIST 
Topic, September 26. 1 Cor. 10:23. 

How do missionaries win souls for Christ? 
Fundamentally the same as our Lord did or 
as you or I do, or as anybody else does. 
That is to say, in the last analysis, there is 
ene, and only one attribute for the soul 
winner the world over. 


Not Gift of Speech. 

It is not ability to speak and to proclaim 
& message, not even if it be the real gospel. 
Robert G. Ingersol was a great orator, but 
for him to have proclaimed the gospel so 
long as he repudiated it in his own life 
would have been perfect mockery. It would 
have been like the sounding brass and clang- 
ing cymbal of which Paul speaks. A phono- 
raph reproduces the sound of the spoken 
word and it serves very well as an attrac- 





Endres 


tion to the nickelodion, but we hardly re- 
gard it as a satisfactory substitute for mis- 
sionaries. The printed page can carry a 
proclamation, and it has been a mighty 
factor in the spread of the gospel, but to 
be made effective, it had to be accompanied 
by a man whose heart throbbed with love 
and sympathy for his fellows. 


Not Correct Theology. 


Nor is it ability to proclaim the correct 
theology. One may be able to correlate a 
satisfactory doctrine of the Trinity with the 
latest bit of metaphysics, or even give a 
scientific account of the operation of the 
Holy Spirit in conversion—if that were con- 
ceivable—or weave an elastic theory of In- 
spiration, or construct a formidable Apolo- 
getic for the Deity of Christ, but to the 
man whose sou] is dark, whose heart is 
heavy, and whose life is bound with the 


(933) 1s 
habit of many years, this is a foreign 
tongue. 

‘Our problem is to win souls. How? Love 


them and thus awaken a love within their 
own hearts. This was Jesus way. 


He took our sorrows and our pain, 

And hid their torture in His breast, 
Till we received them back again 

To find on each His grief impressed. 


Without reproof or word of blame, 
As mothers do in childhood’s years, 

He kissed our lips in spite of shame, 
And stayed the passage of our tears. 


So tender was nis love to us, 
(We had not learned to love before), 
That we grew like to Him, and thus 
Men sougut his grace in us once more.” 


J. W. Dawson. 


“I Am Debtor.” 


As Rome counted human relationships Paul 
was free from all men; but as a member of 
his race and as a Christian he recognized 
that he had an obligation to the race which 
he proceeded to discharge. While he realized 
that to be a Jew or a Gentile was of little 
vital importance; yet for the sake of the 
Jew who attached great importance to his 
Jewish ancestors, traditions, and customs, 
Paul entered sympathetically with him into 
his sentiments and his problems, his hopes 
and his ambitions. To him he became a Jew. 
By a loving and sympathetic service he awak- 
ened love in the Jewish heart for his Lord, 
and won him. And whether he talked to 
the weak or the strong, to those under the 
law or those without law, he touched their 
lives at all points, if perchance he might 
win them. 

Need of Sympathy. 


And so must it be with any man who 
would make disciples for Jesus whether in 
the first century or the twentieth, whether 
he seek the Jew of Palestine, the Negro of 
Africa, the Mongolian of China, or the Anglo- 
Saxon of America. Jane Addams has be- 
come the “first citizen” of Chicago, not by 
“visiting” the districts of the city where for- 
eigners have settled, but by taking up her 
abode in their very midst. Many of the 
Greeks who come into the settlement near 
Hull House will trust Jane Addams long be- 
fore they can speak the language, because 
she has entered into their lives with sym- 
pathy and love and helped them when they 
were homeless and friendless. Jerry McAully 
in his New York mission was able to re- 
deem the lives of men for Jesus Christ 
which the average Christian could never 
touch because he had a passion tor the sal- 
unfortunates of the 
underworld and he lived among them and 
ministered to them as best he could in the 
name of his Lord. 

It has been this same passionate love for 
humanity 


vation for the poor 


which has gone to the mission 
field and laid the foundations for political, 
Here the 
missionary has lived this life in the pres- 
ence of a benighted people, and for their 
sake. Without the incentive for personal 
gain he has clothed the naked, fed the hun- 
gry, anointed those who are sick and in 
prison. He has all but raised the dead. And 
finally he assured the suflering one that 
such a life he leads in the name of his God 
whose worship he invites them to and to 
lead a similar life. The appeal is omnipo. 
tent. By such a means the missionary has 
leavened the lump of Pagan humanity witn 
that divine love which ultimately will bring 
their kingdom into the Kingdom of our 
Lord. 


moral and religious revolutions. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
“The Robin’s Nest.” 

A month had passed since Pierre had fled 
from the village of Norton to elude the 
pursuit of Mr. Bartoletti. 

A weary month it had been in many ways, 
for the Frenchman shrank from parading his 
troupe in the fantastical style that his soul 
loved, and oftener slunk through the villages, 
merely stopping to purchase the required 
food for their onward journey. 

The finding of Camilla’s 
becoming a harder task than he had fancied 
it would be. Had it not been for that cloaked 
figure which haunted Pierre’s dreams, and 
that other dark Italian face that made his 
every night uneasy, the Frenchman would 
have sought the help of the police to aid him 
in his search, but a nervous fear of perhaps 
thus falling into the wrong hands prevented 


relatives was 


him from doing so. 

The summer stars often looked down now 
upon them camping out in the fields or in 
woods. Pierre had grown timorous of facing 
landladies, and, unless the weather absolutely 
prevented it, he preferred to keep his pence 
in his pocket, and himself and his 
company under the summer sky. 

His stock of money, too, was getting low. 
The gold pieces in Rexington Falconer’s 
purse could not last for long, even if hus- 
banded carefully. Pierre had had to draw 
upon it far oftener than he wished; for per- 
formances, even when they took place, which 
was of far less frequency than at first, did 


lodge 


not always bring as much as they used to; 
perhaps because the Frenchman hurried them 
over as if fearful of bringing too much 
notice upon himself and his troupe. 

No matter how wistfully or cheekily Taras 
handed round the tin mug, the pence flowed 
in but slowly, and it was with a heavy sigh 
that Pierre counted his gains before carrying 
it back for Camilla to count again. 

Anxiety, fear of detection, the dread that 
Camilla might be taken from him by the 
wrong persons, semi-starvation, ‘exposure to 
the night air on a body partly fevered with 
anxiety—these things told at length upon 
the Frenchman’s once robust frame. The 
illness that he had feared for the child over- 
took himself. Those dewy nights when he 
had protected his charge with his own great 
coat, and had lain down without misgiving, 
trusting that Mother Earth would bring to 
him no ill, had helped to bring him to his 
present condition. 

When the shadow of this bigger trouble 
was hanging over him, Pierre took the child 
into his confidence. It was one day when he 
was feeling worse than usual. The pain in 
his back seemed almost more than he could 
bear, and he staggered rather than walked at 
Chicot’s head. 

“Petite,” he said, “we must stop at the 
first inn we come to. My head feels giddy. 
I—I cannot get on today.” 

As he spoke, he caught at Camilla’s car- 
riage to support himself. The child regarded 
him steadily with eyes in which fear was 
uppermost. She had for many days won- 
dered at the Frenchman’s growing silence. 
Telling Chicot now to stop, she got out and 
gravely begged Pierre to take her place in 
the carriage. 

“You walk too much. 
like a queen. 
whilst you—oh! 
sick and—and—die.” 


You make me live 


I have everything of the best, 
Pierre, you must not fall 
She caught her breath 


hard at the last Word, and looked wildly into 
his face. 

He forced himself to smile at her anxiety. 
“It is not so bad as that, cherie. The bon 
Dieu won’t let it come to that.” He stopped, 
leaning against the carriage, with one hand 
at his side. Then tried to smile again. 
“Chicot, for one, wouldn’t like the exchange 
of weights. Get in, petite, Chicot couldn’t 
draw me even if I could seat myself in your 
place.” 

Very unwillingly Camilla got in again. But 
before long, Pierre announced that he could 
go no further. 

“We might camp out for the night,” he 
said, looking up at the clear sky. 

But to this Camilla would not consent. At 
the first breath of sickness, the child as- 
sumed the old protecting care that she had 
accorded her father during his illness. 

Pierre listened to her almost as in a dream. 
He and the troupe were to stay where they 
were, whilst she went to the top of the hill 
where a house was in sight, and there she 
would inquire if an inn was to be had in the 
neighborhood. 

The very suddenness of Pierre’s illness 
made it imperative that something must be 
done, but he was loth that that something 
had to be accomplished by one so unfitted for 
it. He had guarded her so carefully that a 
feeling akin to terror filled his heart at his 
sudden incapacity to shield her further. 

“I like it not, cherie, I like it not. Thou 
art such a child, and I care not for you to be 
out of my sight. Ah! mon Dieu, but what 
can I do! I cannot move many more steps.” 

The hopeless tone in his voice went to the 
child’s heart. She took his hand in hers. 

“Pierre,” she said in a quivering voice, 
“it is my turn to look after you now. No 
harm can happen to me. I'll be back very 
quickly.” 

With a violent effort Pierre shook himself 
free from the feeling of faintness creeping 
over him. 

“Take Jacques, then. Don’t stir without 
Jacques. Go nowhere without Jacques, mon 
ange,” something telling him that Camilla 
might have to venture forth more than once 
without his protection. “Jacques,” he con- 
tinued, laying a shaking hand on the child’s 
shoulder, “go with her and guard her. Guard 
Voyez vous?’ 


’ 


her, mon garcon. 

The poodle rose, shook his coat, looked up 
into his master’s face with an intelligence 
almost human; then, leaping up, he licked 
his master’s hand, and turned to Camilla 
with a little whine. 

“You and I, Jacques,” said the child, hold- 
ing out her hand to him, whilst the tears 
she tried to hide from Pierre rolled fast down 
her cheeks. “You and I together.” Then 
she started at u quick pace up the hill, with 
the poodle trotting beside her. 

Pierre watched them out of sight, with a 
sinking heart. It was the first time that 
Camilla had left his side to find her way 
amongst strangers. It was the first break 
in his promise to her father. 

The child kept steadily up the hill, her 
heart filled with the one vague fear, the fear 
of Pierre being taken from her. She would 
not allow of her usual shrinking timidity to 
interfere with what she had undertaken. Her 
only friend was ill, dangerously ill. What 
would she not do to repay him for one-tenth 
of the love and care he had bestowed upon 
her since her father’s death. 


Boldly she advanced to the gate of the 
house on the hill, with Jacques close beside 
her, his bristles ready to rise on the smallest 
provocation. 

There was a small garden in front, and 
swinging over the door was a signboard, “The 
Robin’s Nest.” Her heart gave a leap. There 
was no need for her to seek further. Anda 
veritable nest it looked, with its thatched 
roof and casement windows, and swallows 
darting hither and thither under its shelter. 
ing eaves. 

An elderly man was digging in the garden 
He looked up as Camilla clicked the latch 
of the gate. 

“Isn’t this an inn?” she asked. 
timidity seized her. 

It was Pierre who always put the ques- 
tions, whilst she had nothing to do but sit 
in her carriage playing with the dogs. 

“Be sure it is. Right sure, missie,” was 
the cheerful answer. 

“Do you think I could have two rooms 
here?” 

“The missus 
and ask, missie. 
for you.” 

Scraping the soil carefully off his boots 
with the help of the spade, he came on to the 
path and went into the house. 

A few minutes elapsed and he returned, 
followed by a thin, sharp-featured woman. 
Camilla’s first impression of her was net a 
favorable one. She did not look at all like 
what she had expected the mistress of “The 
Robin’s Nest” should be. Some one cheery 
and comely-faced was what might have come 
out of such a_ haven-like-looking home, 
thought the child. 

“Two rooms you want. For yourself or 
for whom?” She spoke as sharply and as 
quickly as might have been expected from 
her face. 

Carmilla’s voice was a little faltering as she 
said, “For me and for my grandfather, and 
for—for the troupe.” 

“For the what?” 

“The troupe. It consists,” remembering 
Pierre’s exact words on former occasions, “of 
three dancing dogs, a goat, and a monkey.” 

“Thank you. I don’t admit smelling ani- 
mals into my house. What you need is & 
stable, I should think, or a pig-sty, perhaps.” 

“I—I couldn’t sleep in a pig-sty,” said 
Camilla still more falteringly, whilst Jacques’ 
bristles began to rise at the sharp tones of 
the landlady. “But I wouldn’t mind sleeping 
in the stable with the troupe, if you could 
give a nice bedroom to my grandfather.” 

“Is he very old?” 

“P—pretty well. But he’s very ill, and 
I’m afraid he’ll get worse if he has to sleep 
outside tonight.” 

The woman looked her up and down with 
a curious stare, which Camilla found very 
disconcerting. 

“I don’t want any fever patients brought 
into my house,” she began ungraciously. 
“What’s the matter with your grandfather” 

“I—I don’t know. His head feels giddy.” 

“Perhaps it’s only old age. How old is 
he?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Well, I don’t think I can take either of 
you in. I don’t like the animals. If that 
brute is one of them, I can’t say I like his 
looks. And who can say whether I'll be 
paid for what I——” 

She paused as if half ashamed to end her 
speech, and as she stopped, a head came out of 


A sudden 


would know best. Knock 
Wait, Tll come and ask 
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the first-floor casement window and looked 
at the woman and the child. Only for a 
second, however; the head was withdrawn 
before either of them saw it. It belonged to 
a person who had listened intently to the 
whole of the dialogue. 

Then, suddenly, a voice called— 

“Mrs. Jones.” 

“Yes, sir. Coming, sir.” 

The landlady’s voice had changed. She 
hurriedly left Camilla without a word of 
apology, and shut the door in her face. 

The child stood looking blankly for one 
moment at the closed door, then turned to go 
down the path with eyes that had again 
filled with tears. 

“What shall we do, Jacques?” she whis- 
pered brokenly. 

For answer, Jacques sprang up and licked 
her face with his sympathetic whine. 

“Here! Come back, come back!” 

The landlady’s sharp tones struck her ears 
as she reached the gate. Half fearfully she 
turned her head. The woman was becokning 
to her. Camilla retraced her steps. 

“I’ve changed my mind. I’ve got a couple 
of rooms at the top of the house that you can 
have. But I won’t have the goat there, 
that’s plain.” 

“Oh, no! Chicot always sleeps in a stable. 
You have a stable?” 

“Yes. What about the dogs?” 

“They always come with us,” said little 
Camilla pleadingly. “But they are so good, 
they won’t hurt a thing.” 

“Very well,” ungraciously. “And if the 
monkey flies at me, you will have to pay for 
it; that’s all I can say.” 

“He won’t hurt you.” Camilla’s heart was 
cheerful again. She almost smiled at the 
woman, who was still regarding her curiously. 

“Then we may come at once?” 

“Yes, [ suppose so.” 

“Do you think,” hesitatingly, “that that 
man there,” pointing to the elderly man who 
had gone back to his digging in the garden, 
“could come and help my grandfather up 
the hill?” 

“Well, I never!” began the woman, when 


- the same voice that had spoken to her before 


called sharply— 

“Mrs. Jones.” 

“Yes, sir. Coming, sir.” 

“Send your husband to help the old man 
up the hill.” 

“Yes, sir. Thomas, go with this—this— 
little missie, and help her to bring her grand- 
father here. He’s ill, she says.” 

Camilla turned as the man again carefully 
scraped his boots clean of the soil, and step- 
ped on to the path. Beckoning her to follow 
him, he went towards the gate, where Camilla 
joined him. 

A head came to the window to watch them 

go down the hill. It was a dark face, and the 
black moustache did not wholly succeed in 
hiding the thin lips. At that moment the 
smile lurking round its corners was not one 
of Roger Densham’s best smiles. 
“I thank you, old man, for falling sick,” 
he said aloud. “It gives me an opportunity 
to see if you are masquerading.” Then with 
a laugh, “what would not that villain Barto- 
letti give to be in my place!” 

They met Pierre toiling slowly up the hill. 
Mrs. Jones’ husband had apparently a kinder 
heart than she possessed. He hurried for- 
ward, and, passing a stalwart arm through 
Pierre’s, said cheerfu!ly— 

“That’s brave of ye, old man. Come, cheer 
up. we be soon at top of hill.” 

Pierre looked inquiringly at Camilla, who 
nodded with a brightness that was partly 
real, partly assumed, for that short inter- 
view with the mistress of “The Robin’s Nest” 
had not been an encouraging one. 

“You must go right to bed when we get 
there,” she whispered, as she took his other 
hand. “I'll look after stabling Chicot.” 
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Taras popped his head out of Pierre's 
coat and popped it in again, at the near 
presence of a stranger. The Frenchman had 
divested himself of his violin and his trum- 
pet, leaving him the freer to walk. They 
lay in Camilla’s carriage, which Chicot was 
drawing with a sulky countenance. 

There was no one at the casement windows 
when they came slowly up the path. Roger 
Densham had backed himself out of the way 
of recognition. 

Did a presentiment of trouble cross Pierre’s 
mind as he entered the garden? Camilla felt 
him clutch her shoulder, as he whispered 
low— 

“It was all right, cherie, was it not?” 

“All right, grandfather, all right,” was 
Camilla’s reassuring reply. 

Then they entered “The Robin’s Nest,” and 
that night Pierre was tossing deliriously on 
his bed. 

CHAPTER XIX. 
Pierre Falls sick. 


Camilla’s fear of the sharp-featured, sharp- 
voiced landlady sank into insignificance the 
next morning when compared with the terror 
of finding Pierre unconscious of her presence. 
She found her way to Mrs. Jones’ kitchen, 
and stocd at the door. 

“My grandfather must have a doctor,” she 
announced. “I think—I think he is very ill.” 
Her voice faltered, but she went on, “Can 
you tell me where I can get one?” 

Mrs. Jones stared her up and down. “The 
nearest doctor lives a mile-and-a-half-away.” 

Camilla caught her breath hard. Could 
she have the temerity to go all that distance 
alone? She shrank from the thought. Then 
the memory of that tossing head with its 
silvery wig and sweeping white beard came 
before her, and she grew brave. She could 
at least drive Chicot, and Jacques would 
accompany her. 

“Please tell me his name and where he 
lives,” she asked. 

“Dr. Morgan, and he lives at No. 17, The 
Parade, Charnford.” Mrs. Jones’ words 
seemed shorter and sharper than yesterday. 
“You'll have to find your way to Charnford 
first.” 

“Thank you.” Camilla was turning away 
with her little heart as heavy as lead, when 
a voice from another part of the kitchen said 
suddenly— 

“Don’t you trouble, missie, you’ve got 
enough to do to look after your grandfather. 
I'll go for the doctor sharp, this minute”; 
and the elderly man who had helped Pierre 
up the hill came from behind the kitchen 
table, cramming the last bit of bread and 
butter into his mouth. 

“Now don’t you be foolish, Thomas,” said 
his wife, sharply. “Them as wants doctors 
ean go for doctors, though where the money 
is to come from its another affair.” 

“[’m goin’ for Dr. Morgan,” returned her 
husband stolidly, slipping his shirt-sleeved 
arms into a coat that hung behind the door. 

“And what about that bed o’ potatoes 
that’s to be dug up, eh?” 

“The potatoes can wait till I comes back,” 
returned Mr. Jones calmly. 

“That’s all very well.” returned his wife, 
in a voice rendered sharper than usual through 
this unexpected opposition. “but if you goes 
for the doctor it’s my belief you’ll have to pay 
for him, by the looks o’ them that wants 
him.” 

Mr. Jones stood and scratched his head for 
a minute, looking half sheepishly, half ques- 
tioningly at Camilla. 

The child flushed up. “We can pay.” she 
said in a tone of dignity. “My grandfather 
has plenty of money to pay.” 

“Oh! indeed, I wish we could all say the 
same,” returned Mrs. Jones, seizing Mr. Jones’ 
empty cup and saucer, and bearing them off 
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with much clatter to the sink in the back 
kitchen. 

“Don’t you trouble about her tongue, mis- 
sie,” whispered the landlord of “The Robin’s 
Nest,” “it’s longer than most of ’em are 
made and a deal sharper, but we’ve all got 
something that t’other hasn’t. Just you go 
upstairs and look after that old man, and I'll 
have Dr. Morgan here in a twinkling.” 

Camilla could only thank him with an 
eloquent glance from her eyes, and then she 
hurried upstairs. 

Pierre lay tossing deliriously. Jacques sat 
at the foot of the bed, eyeing his master with 
humid eyes, and Taras was seated on the 
pillow patting the Frenchman’s cheek with 
his hairy hands. Bebe and Jules sat further 
away, but with no less concern visible in 
their faces. 

Camilla bent over the pillow, and with deft 
fingers re-arranged the wig and the false 
beard which had got awry through the con- 
stant movement. Then she held up a warn- 
ing finger to Taras. 

“No touching,” she said, pointing to the 
wig. “If you touch, Taras, I'll whip you.” 

For answer, the monkey leaped on to her 
shoulder, and, bending down, lightly boxed 
her ears, grimacing the while. A faint smile 
crossed Camilla’s anxious face as she stroked 
his head with her soft little fingers. Then, 
sitting down with him in her lap, she waited 
for the coming of the doctor. 

He arrived sooner than she expected—a tall 
thin man with bright keen eyes. 

“Eh, what have we here?” he asked, taking 
in at one glance the sick man and the child 
sitting patiently by his side. 

Mrs. Jones intruded her person, much to 
Camilla’s dismay. “He’s an old man that I 
took in to lodge for the night, and I’m be- 
ginning to be precious sorry that I did, for 
if ’tis anything catching, my house will suffer 
for it.” 

“Nonsense,” returned the doctor, laying a 
practised finger on Pierre’s pulse, and casting 
a keen glance the while at Camilla. 

The child pressed close to his side. “He’s 
not going to be very ill, is he?” she asked 
tremulously. 

“Of course not, merely a touch of rheu- 
matic fever, and——Well, what has he been 
living on lately? He’s not as stout as he 
might be.” 

A pang seized Camilla. She remembered 
the food that was always pressed upon her, 
whilst Pierre pleaded a porr appetite and 
total inability to eat. Had he been starving 
himself so that she might have plenty? 

The doctor did not wait for her answer, but 
went on with his examination. Then he 
looked up. 

“Milk, Mrs. Jones, plenty of, that, and it 
must be iced, remember. [I'll send over the 
ice,” with a glance in Camilla’s direction. 
“And don’t you be fearing that there is any- 
thing infectious in his illness. Nothing of 
the sort. Your father,” turning to Camilla, 
with a curious look in his eyes, ‘will soon be 
himself again.” 

“My grandfather,” corrected Camilla. 

“Your grandfather, eh?” replied the doc- 
tor, with a long keen giance. “How old is 
he?” 

“I—I couldn’t say,” faltered Camilla, and 
her fingers sought the white head and fondled 
it. 

At her touch, Pierre ceased tossing and 
muttered endearing words in French, nothing 
of which escaped the doctor’s notice. 

“I will call in again on my return from 
South Garth, and will bring with me some 
medicine which you must give to him every 
two hours. Will it be you or Mrs. Jones who 
will administer it?” 

“Oh! I will,” said Camilla hastily. 

“Then Mrs. Jones must look after the iced 
milk. Eh, Mrs. Jones?” good humoredly. 

(To be continued.) 
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Church Life 


Church Extension—all the month. 

















Church Extension books close October 10. 


Send the offering to G. W. Muckley during 
the month of September. 


Only four weeks until the hosts will be 
gathering in Pittsburg. 

Your offering will help to build new 
churches, again and again. 


Churches! Send your pastors to the Cen- 
tennial Convention. 


It will save confusion for you if you will 
register and be assigned your lodging place 
before arriving at the convention. 


It will be a fine company of people who 
make the trip from Chicago to Pittsburg on 
the Christian Century Special. 


Your church could hardly make a better 
investment than to present its pastor with a 
purse and bid him go to Pittsburg, October 
11-19. The money will come back to you ten 
fold during the year. 

Every earnest pastor is now approaching 
tne tasks of another year with the deter- 
mination to make the work of his church 
effective for the greater interests of the 
community. It is in meeting the big human 
interests that he will find his opportunity 
for service. 

The announcement of the plan of the Inter- 
national Sunday-school Committee for a new 
graded system of lessons made in_ the 
Christian Century today, makes it possible 
for those who have felt the need of the 
adaptation of the lesson material to the dif- 
ferent ages of pupils, yet were unwilling to 
abandon the international lessons, to secure 
the help they need 


C. C. Sinclair is to remain with the Stewart 
Ave. church, Springfield, IIL, another year. 


Jasper T. Moses has taken charge of Here 
ford College, Hereford, Texas. 
Geo. W. Wise is entering upon his third 


year of service with the church at Du Quoin, 
Il 

C. H. Athleide will sing for W. F. 
in a meeting with the Second Church, Peoria, 


Turner 


Ill., beginning September 12. 

In the interest of his church at Evanston, 
Ill., O. F. Jordan made a trip to Kansas City 
and St. Louis, last week 


The Varneys and Marks” are assisting 
in a meeting with the church at Bowen, IIl., 


where W. A. Taylor is pastor. 


There is growing interest in the raising 
of a mile of pennies for the building fund 
of the new Evanston church. 


F. M. Horn of Medford, Oregon, has 
resigned to accept a call to Hillsboro, Ore- 
gon. 

E. M. Patterson, of the Kern Park Church, 
Oregon, has accepted a call to the church 
at Pullman, Wash. 

Dr. Errett Gates supplied the pulpit of the 
Monroe Street Church, Chicago, the first Sun- 
day in September. 


J. K. Arnot and O. F. Jordan exchanged 
pulpits the last Sunday in August, Mr. Jor- 
dan preaching at Batavia, and Mr. Arnot at 
Evanston. 


Frank L. Jewett has returned from his 
vacation, spent in Illinois and Kansas, to his 
work in the Bible chair of Texas University 
at Austin, Texas. 
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J. KK. Ballou, pastor at Colusa, Cal., 
preached for the West Side Church, San 
Francisco, the last Sunday in August. Mr. 
Ballou spent his vacation in San Francisco 


Dr. W. N. Lemmon, Greenville, Texas, has 
been appointed medical missionary to Laoag, 
Philippine Islands, and will sail in the early 
Autumn. 

Alva W. Taylor, pastor of the church at 
Irving Park, is in Missouri, assisting in the 
raising of the endowment for the Bible Col- 
lege at Columbia. 

“A coach full of people” enroute for the 
Centennial Convention from Springfield, Illi- 
nois, is the ambition of the pastors of our 
capitol city. 

The teachers’ training class at the Evans- 
ton, Hl., church, will study this year a man- 
ual of church history. The course will begin 
September 12. 

J. M. Francis, pastor, is doing the preaching 
in a meeting being held by the church at 
Athens, Ill. Charles E. MeVay is leading the 
singing. 

J. E. Masters, pastor of the church at 
Dorchester, Ill., is writing articles concerning 
the Centennial celebration for the local pa- 
pers. 
fund has been 
Graham, Texas, 
The church 


A new church building 
opened by the church at 
where Edward Owers is pastor. 
has started a parish paper. 


Edgar D. Jones and the First Church, 
Bloomington, have engaged John E. Pounds 
to assist them in a special evangelistic serv- 
ice during January. 


Frank P. Smith is pushing on to victory 
in the work of the West Park Church, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. The corner stone of the new 
building has been laid. 


The Lexington (Ill.) Church has ordered 
their pastor to go to the Centennial at their 
We trust this spirit may become 


expense. 
the churches. J. Fe 


contagious among 
Givens is the beloved pastor. 


M. H. Gerrard, who a few weeks since, 
closed his pastorate at La Porte, Ind., has 
aceepted a call to the church at Saginaw, 
Mich., where he began work September 1. 


Have you noticed how the receipts of the 
Foreign Society are forging ahead? That’s 
Centennial accomplishment worth while. The 
gain for eleven months is $67,277. 

Edward A. 


American School of Oriental study and Re 
appears in this issue 


Henry, whose article on “The 
search at Jerusalem,” 
of the Christian Century, preached at Gurnee, 
Ill., the fitst Sunday in September. 


rhe Ulinois State Convention will be held 
in Springtield next year. One of the pastors 
at Springtield writes: “We hope to make it 
the largest and best convention in the history 
of the state work.” 


Cephas Shelburne and wife will go to the 
Pittsburg convention, and their church of 
East Dallas, Texas, will bear the expense. 
church will get back more than it gives in 
this courtesy. 


A new Sunday-school annex will be dedi- 
eated by the church at Chagrin Falls, Ohio, 
September 12. George B. Evans is pastor. 
T. E. Cramblett, President Bethany College 
will be in charge of the service. 


Evangelists Vernon and Estelle Harrington 
of Minburn, Iowa, will conduct a two weeks’ 
meeting for the church at Sullivan, IIl., J. W. 
Walters, minister, beginning September 26 
and continuing to October 10. 


“Vigor,” “valor” and “victory” are the 


words placed before the First Church, War- 
ren, Ohio, by the pastor, J. E. Lynn, as a 
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motto for the work of the year. To live up 
to such an ideal means effectiveness. 


Last Sunday evening, O. F. Jordan, pastor 
of the Evanston Church, gave an illustrateg 
lecture on Persia. He described the map. 
ners and customs of the country, and their 
relation to the missionary problem. 


Edward Clutter, evangelist was married to 
Mise Mary Hill, at Glen Elder, Kans, 
August 25. W. H. Nation, pastor at White 
City officiated at the service, assisted by J, 
M. Lezene, of the Stockton Church. 

A. R. More, after two months of rest and 
recreation, feels entirely restored to health, 
and entered upon his duties as pastor of 
the First Church, Birmingham, Ala., the first 
Sunday in September. 


Russell F. Thrapp, pastor of the church 
at Jacksonville, Ill., will return from his 
three months’ trip to Europe on September 
22, and will enter at once into the work of 
the church. During his absence the pulpit 
has been filled by W. M. Groves. 


James R. McIntyre has accepted, for an 
indefinite time, the pastorate of the church 
at St. Monica, Cal. He began work with 
this church September 1, closing his work at 
Grand Island, Nebraska, the last Sunday 
in August. : 


The church at Hopkinsville, Ky., of which 
Harry D. Smith is the pastor, gives to For- 
eign Missions this Centennial year, $1,010.59 
This is the largest offering in the history of 
that church. Nor is it a wealthy church, 
but a good church, and liberal. 


F. E. Meigs, president of Drake College, 
Nankin, China, with his wife has just return- 
ed to America, and will be at the Centen- 
nial Convention. Mr. and Mrs. Meigs are 
supported by the First Church, St. Joseph, 
Mo. 


Dr. E. S. Ames has closed his vacation 
and will preach in his pulpit at the Hyde 
Park Church, Chicago, each Sunday morning. 
Contributions from Professor Ames’ pen 
appear frequently in the columns of the Chi- 
cago Tribune. 


Mr. and Mrs. Guy W. Sarvis, who have 
been studying at the University of Chicago 
during the past year, are spending their 
vacation with relatives at Harlan, Iowa. Mr. 
and Mrs. Sarvis are both graduates of Drake 
University. 

J. P. Lichtenberger, Ph. D., assistant pro- 
fessor of University of 
Pennsylvania, is supplying the pulpit of the 
First Church, Philadelphia, until a new pastor 
is secured to succeed L. G. Batman, who has 
gone to Youngstown, Ohio. 


sociology of the 


Bruce Brown, who is just leaving Val: 
paraiso, Ind., for his new ministry with the 
Dean Avenue Church, Spokane, Wash., will 
soon be in a building enterprise. He says 
they hope to make it the best building among 
the Disciples in the West. 


The New England cenvention of the Dis 
ciples will be held at Haverhill, Mass., Sep- 
tember 9-12. The meetings will be in the 
Mt. Washington Universalist Church. John 
A. Gardner, 176 South street, Boston, is cor 
responding secretary. 


C. E. Bootn has just gone from LeRoy. 
Kansas, to St. Louis, Mo., where he enters 
the pastorate of the Corondelet Church, 
This church is beginning the erection of # 
$25,000 building. At present the chureh 
receives the help from the missionary socle 
ties. 


Harvey ©. Breeden will assist the chureh 
at Modesto, Cal., in a meeting during No- 
vember. The announcement is that the meet: 
ing will be “a big (not sensational) one. 
All who know Dr. Breeden will give full 
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credence to this announcement. J. W. Webb 


js pastor at Modesto. 

C. G. Kindred, is back at work with the 
Englewood church after having enjoyed an 
extended trip through the West during the 
summer, as a present from a member of his 
church. Mr. Kindred’s many friends will be 
glad to know that the trip proved a great 
benefit to his health. 


When studying the work of the Pittsburg 
churches this fall don’t overlook the Fourth 
Church, whose pastor was able to secure the 
largest audiences during the hot summer 
months, and to keep the evangelistic spirit 
of the church at high tide. F. A. Wyatt is 
the man. 

About January first the First Church, 
Louisville, Ky., will begin the erection of its 
new building, which will be one of the finest 
in the South. It is the purpose of the church 
to retain the classic appearance of the en- 
trance to the present structure, perhaps 
using the same Greek columns. 


Mr. C. C. Buckner, pastor of the Second 
Church, South Bend, Ind., and his wife, who 
was until a few months ago, Miss Laura 
Waddill, spent their vacation in Chicago. The 
Second Church, South Bend, is planning to 
begin the construction of a new church build- 
ing in the Spring. 

The church at Marshalltown, Ia., is erect- 
ing a new building which will seat 1400 
people. They are using the church at East 
Orange, N. J., as a prototype. Under the 
leadershp of C. H. Morris, 400 people have 
been received into the fellowship of this 
church in the last two years. 


A. J. Bradshaw, who went from Texas to 
Stroud, Okla., the first of July is pleased 
with the prospects in the new field. Since 
July first there have been forty-seven acces- 
sions to the church; the Sunday-school has 
increased from ninety to one hundred and 
eighty, and the church is enthusiastically at 
work. 


Miss Bertha Clawson, who is supported by 
the church at Angola, Ind., as their Living- 
Link, has just come to America to stay until 
after the Centennial. Miss Clawson has 
charge of the Girls’ College at Tokio, Japan. 
During Miss Clawson’s absence the work of 
the school will be in the care of M. F. Led- 
iard. 


The new church building at Kansas, IIL., 
is nearing completion, and it is said that 
when it is complete it will be the best build- 
ing of the Disciples in that part of the state. 
The total cost is $25.00000 Z. T. Sweeney 
will have charge of the dedication which will 
be held October 10. F. B. Thomas is the 
pastor. 


J. E. Rains, New Franklin, Mo., has ac- 
cepted a call to the church at Junction City, 
Kansas. He will move to his new parish in 
October. The New Franklin Church will 
want a preacher for half time and a near-by 
church will take the other half. The two 
churches will be able to pay $1200 and par- 
sonage. 


A modern Bible-school building is to be 
erected by the First Church, Augusta, Ga., 
during the coming year. This is made neces- 
sary by the fact that the Sunday-school has 
more than doubled in the last six months. 
Miss Eva Lemert led the campaign last 
winter which brought about the gratifying 
result. Howard T. Cree is the pastor. 


J. A. McKenzie closed his work at Ham- 
burg, Iowa, the last Sunday in August. He 
leaves a church of 200 members, out of debt, 
with a Sunday-school attendance of from 
sixty to ninety-eight. The church will need 
4 resident minister at once. There is no resi- 
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dent pastor of the Christian church in the 
county. 


vrofessor Sherman Kirk of Drake Univer- 
sity, has wrought a splendid work at Mil- 
waukee this summer. He has had charge of 
a mission there in an important and promis- 
ing district. Few men are better adapted to 
shaping up and setting in order a congrega- 
tion than Professor Kirk and we rejoice in 
the good work he accomplished. 

After two and one-half years of success- 
ful work at Burlington Junction Church, 
(Mo.), Roy O. Youtz has resigned, to as- 
sume the care of the church at Palmyra, Mo. 
The Burlington Junction Church wants an- 
other occupant for their new seven room 
parsonage, and will pay a salary of $800 be- 
sides. 

J. R. Goldner, Springfield, Ill., delivered 
the three addresses at the annual roll-call 
service of the church at Vermont, IIl., Sep 
tember 2. Eighty per cent of the members 
were present, and a host of visitors. Geo. 
W. Ross has been pastor of this church for 
sixteen years, and the bonds between pastor 
and people grow stronger each year. 


George A. Campbell, pastor of the church 
at Austin, Ill., who has spent the summer at 
Pentwater, Mich., and various other places, 
is “again in the harness,” and we hope to 
have his contributions appear in the Chris- 
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tian Century regularly. The erection of the 
new building at Austin moves steadily on- 
ward. 

S. B. Moore, formerly of Mayfield, Ky., has 
entered upon the pastorate of the church at 
Warrensburg, Mo. During his two and one- 
half years at Mayfield the church erected a 
beautiful new building and installed a $2,600 
pipe organ. The congregation is free from 
debt; is a living link in state work; and is 
active in all missionary work. 


F. D. Power, pastor of the Vermont Ave. 
Church, Washington, D. C., has the distinc- 
tion of having served one church longer than 
any other man among the Disciples. This is 
an enviable distinction indeed. During his 
more than thirty years with this church, he 
has led in the planting of five other churches 
in the national capital, all of which are doing 
a successsful work. 


Charles Bloom, although extended a five- 
year call to remain as minister at Newman, 
Ill., has resigned to take up evangelistic 
work. Mr. Bloom is one of the ablest and 
most cultured ministers of the gospel. He 
has been in the ministry fifteen years and is 
prepared to do the cause great service. The 
churches should keep him busy. His address 
is Newman, Ill. 

B. L. Wray began his fifth year of service 
with the Budd Park Church, Kansas 
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Professor Ernest D. Burton, the head of 
the Oriental Education Commission of the 
University of Chicago, is now in Japan. He 
was tremendously impressed vy the educa- 
tional opportunity in China. We hope that 
he will have time to study the situation in 


Japan and to realize that the era of Christian 


here is not but in a sense, 


From the Japanese Harbinger. 


education 
future.- 


past, 


The church at Colfax, Ill, is to hold a 
meeting during November, in which they will 
have the assistance of W. B. Clemmer of 
Rock Island, Ill. Norman H. has 
a record of four years’ successful work with 
this church, entering upon his pastorate there 
immediately after the completion of his work 
in the Divinity School of the University of 


Robertson 


Chicago 

The the Evanston Church 
hold a rummage sale early in October. Those 
for the should com- 
municate with Mrs. R. F. Winter, phone 5661. 
In view of the splendid plans for larger 
work just undertaken by the Evanston 
Church, there should be many Disciples in 
Chicago, not members of this church, who 
will nevertheless contribute to sale. 


J. E. Benjamin, Texas, held twelve 
night meetings for W. C. Wright, at Knox 
City, Texas, resulting in twenty-three addi- 
tions and One young 
man will study for the ministry. The church 
will erect a building this fall to cost about 
$5.000. The confidence and in which 
Mr. Wright is held by the church and town 
permanancy to our cause there. 


ladies of will 


having donations sale 


the 


Chase, 


seventeen confessions. 


esteem 


insures 


The church at Grant Pass, Oregon, has been 
awake during the They have 
started a training class with an opening en- 
rollment of twenty-five. They are organ- 
izing the Bible-school and grading it accord- 
international standard for organized 
classes. There have been twelve added. Two 
of those baptized were deaf mutes, husband 
and wife. Frederick M. Brook is the hustling 
minister there 


summer. 


ing to 


G. J. Chapman finds the church at Auburn, 
Nebraska, to which he has just gone as pas- 
tor, “in perfect peace and well-organized for 
work.” The C. W. B. M. auxiliary has a mem- 
bership of one hundred. The reception given 
the new pastor and his wife was unique, in 
that tne men gave the entire program. This 
is certains day” in the churches. 
And that means manly work by the church. 
Mr. Chapman will attend the Centennial Con- 


We hope he will be in the company 
} 


men’s 


vention 


Christian Century Specia 


on the 

GC. E loberts was greeted by large audi- 
ences the last Sunday in August, which 
marked the close of his pastorate at Mason 


City, Towa In the evening the churches of 
the city joined in a union farewell meeting, 
Mr. Roberts preaching the sermon The 
following evening the church gave Mr. and 
Mrs. Roberts a farewell reception, presenting 
them with a purse of more than $42 and 


bidding them attend the Centennial Conven- 
The Sunday in September Mr. 
began the church 


tion first 


Roberts his ministry with 


at Osceola, Iowa 
Frank F. 

past vear has 

Silverton church, 


the 
the 
“banner school” 


Billington. who during 


the Bible-school of 
the 


getting every member 


made 
Oregon, 
whole state, by 
hurch lined up in the Sunday-school 
nrollment and attendance 
Eugene. 
Chair 


of the 
of the 
and increasing the 
has 


the 


5OO ope gone to 


Bible-school 


about jr cent, 


where he will occupy 


Eugene Bible Universi ty 


f Pedagogy in the 
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and also become the superintendent of the 
First Chi School. We congrat- 
Lane and Eugene in having 
Brother Billington added to their splendid 
| workers 


stian Church 


ulate County 


list of Sunday-school 


The First 
making September 


Church, Fort Smith, Ark., is 
a month of preparation 


for the centennial. The following sermons 
are annoounced by Pastor E. B. Bagby: 
September 5—Men’s Day—Alexander Camp- 
bell—“A full Grown Man.” Auspices 


Baraca Bible Class. September 12—Woman’s 


Day—“A Secret Told—‘Mary and Martha.” 
Auspices Ladies’ Aid and C. W. B. M. Sep- 
tember 19—Anniversary Day—“To the 
Work—The 3ackbone f the Society.” 
Auspices Christian Endeavorers. September 


26—Deeclaration Day—"Where tue Scriptures 
Speak.” “A Generation of Bible Students.” 
Auspices Sunday-school. 


Roval L 


served faithfully as pastor of the church at 


Handley, who has for two years 


Waukegan, Ill.. has just been called to the 
pastorate of the chureh at LaPorte, Ind., 
where he succeeds M. H. Gerrard, who is now 
at Saginaw. Mich Mr. Handley was for- 





Royal L. Handley, La Porte, Ind. 


editor of the Christian 
for a time associated with 
Professor Willett in the pastorate 
of the First While carry- 
ing on these lines of activity, Mr. Handley 
large part of the time a 
Divinity School of the Uni- 
He enters the pastorate 


issistant 
was 


merely 
Century and 
Herbert L 
Church, Chicago. 
has been for a 
student in the 
versity of Chicago. 
it LaPorte with a record of faithful service, 
and with a thorough educational equipment. 
He will doubtless become a leading force in 
the life of the city, and the LaPorte church 
offers him a fine field for such service. 


A fine example of definiteness of aim in 
the work of the church appears in the follow- 
ing announcement from the paper of the 
First Church, Warren, Ohio: “Things we hope 
to do in September: 1.—Get a large delega- 
tion to go up to the Pittsburg Centennial. 
2.—Pay all current expense debts, and, if 
possible, the building fund debt, that we may 
report our church “out of debt.” 3.—Prepare 
for a great boys’ campaign to be held in 
our church immediately after the Centennial, 
led by Mr. A. W. Conner of Indiana. 4.— 
Observe Declaration Day, Sunday, September 
26, in the Bible-school, as a great rally for 
the fall work.” 


Bruce Brown closed his work at Valpa- 
raiso, Ind., the last Sunday in August, and 
went immediately to take charge of the 


vork of the First Church, Spokane, Wash- 
ington. All the churches in Valparaiso joined 
in a union farewell service for Mr. Brown. 
Congressman E. D. Crumpacker presided at 
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the meeting and a number of representatiye 
citizens made addresses. At a reception on 
the following Tuesday evening, Mr. and Mrs 
Brown were presented with a set of solig 
silver. Mr. Brown was holding a place of 
marked influence in Valparaiso. It was large. 
ly due to his initiative that the saloons were 
driven from the city two years ago. We 
wish him success in his western field of labor. 


Ray O. Miller, formerly pastor of the First 
Church, Fort Wayne, Ind., has received ang 
accepted a call to the First Church at Fresno, 
Cal., succeeding J. R. Perkins, who goes tg 
the West Side Church, San Francisco. Mr 
Miller just declined a call from the First 
Chureh at Stockton, Cal. Mr. Miller, though 
a very young man, has been able to accom. 
plish a good work in his other pastorates, 
one at Pittsburg and one at Fort Wayne, he 
has added to the numerical strength, finan- 
cial ability and spiritual growth of his con. 
gregation. He is a graduate of Bethany 
College and of Yale University. The Fresno 
church has a membership of 950; is well 
organized; is a living-link in both the home 
and foreign and is full of great 
possibilities for the future. 


Sunday, September 5, David N. Wetzel 
pastor of the Church of Christ at Mattoon, 


societies, 


Ill., dedicated the new church building at 
Footville, Wis. The former building was de- 
stroved by fire last January. The new 
structure cost $5,000. The basement con- 


tains dining room, kitchen and Sunday-school 
rooms. The main Sunday-school room can 
be opened into the auditorium, being divided 
by rolling partitions. Mr. Wetzel preached 
in the morning on “The Mission of the 
Church.” It was necessary to raise $700 to 
dedicate the building free of debt and after 
pledges were called for it was found that 
had subscribed. The communion 


$820 been 








PRESSED HARD 
Coffee’s Weight On Old Age. 


When prominent men realize the injurious 
effects of coffee and the change in health that 
Postum can bring, they are glad to lend 
their testimony for the benefit of others. 

A superintendent of public schools in North 
Carolina says: 

“My mother, 
was an inveterate coffee 
been troubled with her heart 
of years, and complained of that ‘weak all 
over’ feeling and sick stomach. 

“Some time ago I was making an official 
visit to a distant part of the country and 
took dinner with one of the merchants of 
the place. I noticed a somewhat peculiar 
flavor of the coffee, and asked him concerning 
it. He replied that it was Postum. 

“I was so pleased with it that, after the 
meal was over, I bought a package to carry 
home with me, and had wife prepare some 
for the next meal. The whole family liked 
it so well that we discontinued coffee and 


early childhood, 
drinker and had 
for a number 


since her 


used Postum entirely. 

“T had really been at times very 
concerning my mother’s condition, 
noticed that after using Postum for a short 
time, she felt so much better than she did 
prior to its use, and had little trouble with 
her heart and no sick stomach, that the 
headaches were not so frequent, and her 
general condition much improved. This co” 
tinued until she was as well as the rest of Us 

“I know Postum has benefited myself and 
the other members of the family, but not ™ 
so marked a degree as in the case of my 
mother, as she was a victim of long standing 

Read “The Road to Wellville.” in pkgs 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new ont 
appears from time to time. They a 
genuine, true, and full of human interest. 


anxious 
but we 
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What’s the Matter with the 


Church in America? 








It is discussed in The Delineator 
for October by: 


HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL GIBBONS, 
REV. WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH, D.D., 


Author of “ Christianity and the Social Crisis,” 
Professor of Church History Rochester Theological Seminary. 


REV. JOSIAH STRONG, 


President American Institute of Social Service, 
President American and Foreign Christian Union, 


REV. F. M. NORTH, D.D., 


Secretary of the Church Extension and Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 


RABBI EMIL G. HIRSCH, 


Minister Sinai Congregation, Chicago, Illinois. 


REV. LEN G. BROUGHTON, 


National Evangelist, Tabernacle Baptist Church, Atlanta, Georgia. 


REV. RUSSELL H. CONWELL, 


President of Temple College, Philadelphia, Pa. 


REV. CHARLES F. AKED, D.D., 


Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, New York City. 


RODNEY (GIPSY) SMITH, 


National Evangelist, Representing All Protestant Denominations. 


REV. SHAILER MATHEWS, D.D., 


Dean of the Theological School, University of Chicago. 


REV. CHARLES H. PARKHURST, D.D., 


Madison Square Presbyterian Church, New York City. 


The Delineator October 


This is the big Fall Fashion issue 
of the Fashion Authority of the World 
--Every Woman in this Wide, Wide 


Country needs it. 


Now On Sale 
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service was held in the afternoon and in the 
evening the pastor, J. H. Bullock, preached 
on “The Place of the Disciples of Christ 
in American Church History.” Special music 
was furnished at both morning and evening 
service by Mrs. J. D. Deihl of Madison, Wis. 


Orvis F. Jordan, pastor of the Evanston 
Church, and one of the editors of the 
Christian Century, is one of the busiest men 
in Chicago. His church is just beginning the 
erection of a new building, which demands 
much of his attention; on the fourteenth of 
September he will open at the church, again, 


the night school of shorthand and type- 
writing. Last year Mr. Jordan did the teach- 
ing himself, but this year, while he will 


continue to have oversight of the school, the 
actual teaching will be done by Mr. Virgil 
N. Burch, the new principal of the school. 
The school is not conducted for revenue, or 
to enlist church members; only a nominal 
fee of one dollar per month is charged for 
the and those who receive the 
advantages of the school are in no way 
placed under obligation to attend the church 
services. Mr. Jordan has many more plans 
for this sort of work on the part of the 
church, which can not be realized until the 
new building is ready for their use. The 
papers of the city are unusually generous in 
their commendation of Mr. Jordan’s work. 


instruction, 


The Nebraska Convention 
By H. 0. Pritchard. 


The Nebraska Christian Missionary Society 
has just concluded another of its annual con 
ventions, held at Bethany Park, Bethany, 
Neb. The convention was eminently success- 
ful in every way, in attendance, program and 


fellowship. There were between two and 
three thousand people present during the 
eight days assembly and while it was not 


quite so large as it has been during some 
previous years, yet it was larger than was 
expected since so many of our people are 
planning to go to Pittsburg. 

The program was more than commendable, 
both as to variety and quality. Those who 
came from out of the state to deliver ad- 
dresses were Oliver W. Stewart, E. W. Allen, 
A. L. Oreutt, P. C. MeFarlane, G. W. Muckley, 
W. C. Pearce, I. J. Spencer, and J. H. Mo- 
horter. Indeed the program was equivalent 
to a national convention and the writer can 
truthfully say that he has never attended 
any state convention that equaled this one 
in strength of program and in the spirit 
which obtained. Brother Stewart was up to 
his high standard as a temperance speaker. 
J. H. Mohorter entertained and pleased the 
audience with his stereopticon lecture, illus- 
trating the benevolent work done for the 
orphans and aged. E. W. Allen’s mission 
study classes were well attended and highly 
satisfactory. A. L. Orcutt made an unusually 
able address in behalf of our aged ministers; 
while Brother Muckley set forth the advant- 


ages of church extertsion in his inimitable 
way. Brother MeFarlane’s address to the 
men in the afternoon and banquet which 
followed was one of the most delightful 


events of the convention. We need not say 
that W. C. Pearce filled us with the spirit of 
Christ in his address on the Vible-school, and 
as for I. J. Spencer, we would not attempt 
to estimate the value of his addresses, one 
on “The Shepherd, the Key to the Missionary 
Problem,” the other, “The Key to the Prob- 
lem of Christian Union.” We have not time 
nor space to mention the many and excellent 
speeches which were given by the pastors and 
workers of our own state, but only a word 
by way of interpretation of the convention as 
a whole, for there were undercurrents which 
ran throughout the whole assembly. 

Chere was the strong consciousness present 
of the need of closer articulation between the 
present disjointed departments of qur work 
There was a prayer continually going up for 
a better organization of local work and a 
closer cooperation between the separate con 
gregations. By this, we do not mean to say 
that there were any steps taken in the way 
of ecclesiasticism, but rather the strong con 
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viction that the days of the religious mob 
are past and that all things must be done 
decently and in order. This spirit of codp- 
eration expressed itself in the state mission- 
ary society, in the organization of the Bible- 
school work, in the Christian Endeavor plans 
and in the work of the church as a whole. 

Then, there was a spirit of optimism on 
every hand. Not a pessimistic speech was 
heard; not a “knocker” was visible. By this 
we do not mean to say that the leaders and 
workers were not conscious of past failures 
and present weaknesses, but that they saw 
in these opportunities for greater usefulness 
in the days that are ahead. The spirit of 
optimism was the spirit of youth combined 
with the conscious strength of young man- 
hood. In nearly all the addresses, there was 
an attempt to get back of “first principles” 
to One from whom first principles proceeded. 
lhis current of thought reached its climax 
in the Sunday morning address of I. J. 
Spencer, in which he held that the person 
of Jesus Christ is the basis of Christian 
Union. That no creed nor personal opinion 
nor even the Bible could ever be made a basis 
upon which the Christian world is to unite 
but that the person of Christ, which is above 
all these onl the source of the Christian 
religion, is the One in whom and, the only 
One, in whom his followers can unite. The 
speaker maintained that some of the slogans 
of our reformation needed revision and in- 
stead of saying, “Where the Bible speaks, 
we speak; and where the Bible is silent 
we are silent,” we should say, “Where Christ 
speaks we speak, and where Christ is silent 
we are silent”; and where we have said that 
the Bible is our doctrine and our discipline, 
we should say that Chitist is our doctrine 
and our discipline. It ought to be said there 
was no disparagement of the Bible, for it 
was clearly shown that it was preéminently 
important in pointing the way to him; but 
Christ is superior to it as the person is su- 
perior to his portrait. 

Finally, and what is most significant, there 
the meeting that 


was running throughout 
current of the conscious presence of the 


spirit of God. He seemed to be in our midst 
and by the power of his spirit was giving us 
strength, and by the guiding of his spirit 
was leading us into truth. The note was 
sounded that the next hundred years of our 
history is to bring forth a mew type of Chris- 
tian life, thoroughly consecrated to God and 
dedicated to the work of his Son, in which 
life the Christ will be recreated. Not only 
are we to restore primitive christianity In 
doctrine and in ordinance. but in life as well. 
The emphasis upon the life side of christ- 
ianity was gratifying and prophetic. 
sethany (LineoIn), Nebraska. 
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LUBRICANT 


Keep acan in thekitchen, another 
one upstairs, and then when things 
begin to rattle, and screech and 
sing—put a drop on the bearings. 
Household Lubricant is especially 
prepared for home use. Will not 
gum, corrode 
or injure the 
most delicate 
bearing. Use 
it wherever a 
lubricant is 
needed. Saves 
wear and tear. 
Prevents rust. 
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Books You Need 


We offer some of the most timely and vig) 
books now appearing among the Disciples of 
Christ. You need every one of this eplendig 
list. 

OUR CENTENNIAL BOOK. 


“Historical Documents Advocating 
tian Union.” Edited by C. A. Young, 
is book 


is the classic for this our Centennig 
bell’s “Declaratios 
Alexander Campbell’s “Sermon 
Barton W. Stone’s “Last Will and Testa. 
ment of the Springfield Presbytery”; Isaac Errett’s 
“Our Position”; J. H. Garrison’s “The World’s Need 
of Our Plea.” Beautifully illustrated. Retail pr; 
$1.00. No one should allow the Centennial to pass 
without possessing this book. 

Z. T. Sweeney, Columbus, Ind., a preacher 
of national reputation, writes: 

“I congratulate you on the happy though 
collecting and editing these documente. _ 
ought to be in the home of every Disciple of 
Christ in the Land, and I believe they should 
have a large and increasing sale in years to 


come.” 

Basic Truths of the Christian Faith, ty 
Herbert L. Willett, author of The Ruli 
Quality, Teaching of the Books, Prophets of 
Israel, etc., etc. Post 8vo., cloth, 127 pages. 
Front cover stamped in gold, gilt top, illus. 
trated, 75 cents, paper 25 cents. 





A powerful and masterful presentation of the great 
truths for the attainment of the life of the spirit 
Written in a charming and scholarly style. It holds 
the reader’s fascinated attention so closely that it 
s disappointment if the book has to be laid aside 
before it is finished. 

J. E. Chase writes: 

“It is the voice of a soul in touch with the 
Divine life, and breathes throughout its pages 
the high ideals and noblest conception of truer 
life, possible only to him who has tarried prayer- 
fully, studiously at the feet of the world’s 
greatest teachers.” 


Our Plea for Union and the Present Crisis, 
by Herbert L. Willett, author of “lhe Life and 
Teachings of Jesus,” ete., etc. 12mo., cloth, 
140 pages, gold stamped, postpaid 50 cents. 


Written in the belief that the Disciples of Christ 
are passing —- an important, and in many re 
spects, transitio period. 

The author says: 

“It is with the hope that * * ®* present 
forces and opportunities may be wisely esti- 
mated by us; that doors now open may be 
entered; that hopes only partially real now may 
come to fruition that these chapters are given 
their present form.” 

Every Disciple of Christ will be interested in get 
ti from his own pen the teachings of Professe 
Willett. No fair man will consent to judge him o 
the basis of newspaper reports. These books should 
be in every one’s possession just now. 


ERRETT GATES’ ILLUMINATING WORE 


“The Early Relation and Separation # 
Baptists and Disciples.” 


This is the theme of the hour. Dr. Gates has pu 
into our hand the historic facts with a grace a 
charm that makes them read like a novel. In cloth, 
75c. Paper binding, 25c. 
“We owe a debt of gratitude to the writer of 
this book, and could enly wish that it might be 
read not only by our people all over the 
but scattered among the Baptists. It is a most 
meritorious and splendid contribution to our lit- 
erature."°—THE CHRISTIAN WORKER, PITTS- 
BURG, PA. > 
“The dominant personality of Alexander Camp- 
bell is so brought out as to give to what might 
be regarded as the dry details of ecclesiastical 
history and controversy almost the interest of & 
story. A valuable contribution to the history of 
the’ American churches.”.—THE CONGREGA- 
TIONALIST, BOSTON, MASS. 


The Plea of the Disciples of Christ, by ¥. 
T. Moore. Small 16mo., cloth, 140 pages, ne 
postpaid, thirty-five cents, won immediate 
success. 


George Hamilton Combs, pastor of the Indepest 
ence Boulevard Christian Church, Kansas City, 3% 
one of the great churches of the brotherhood, write 

“I cannot thank Dr. W. T. Moore enough for 
having written his little book on “Our Plea. 

It ie more than a statement; it is a philosophy. 

Irenic, catholic, steel-tone, it is just the hand- 

book I shall like to put into the hands of the 

thinking man on the outside. In all of his use 

ful and honored life Mr. Moore has rendered 00 

greater service to a great cause.” 


JUDGE SCOFIELD’S FASCINATING TALE 
“Altar Stairs.” 
An ideal gift book. 


trated. Price, $1.20. 
Address, 


The New Christian Century ¢. 


235 E. 40th St., Chicago. 


Beautifully bound and ile 
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Telegrams 
Franklin, Ind., September 6.—Great 
crowds and great successes in Johnson 


county campaign; tabernacle at time inade- 
quate; chorus of two hundred led by Albert 


Buss, W. J. Minges and Maxwell Hall, as- 
sistants. People coming from the ends of 
the county; Big Four excursion train to 


Thirty 
added last Sunday; twenty-nine yesterday; 


meeting Tuesday night was packed. 
additions at every service; 236 today. Great 
union communion service of all the churches 
in the county next Sunday morning; sixteen 
Sunday-schools united in a mammoth Bible- 
school in the afternoon. Some of the best 
organized churehes here to be found in the 
brotherhood. No saloons in the county, and 


Johnson County comes the nearest being 
solidly Christian of any place we have ever 


worked.—Charles Reign Scoville. 


Vitoqua, Wis., September 6.—No preaching, 
no Communion, no Sunday-school here for 
five years. Organization all broken up and 
membership scattered. Good building. Have 
been here fifteen days. Great crowds, splen- 
did interest, and forty-four additions. L. B. 
Conrad sings. Continue.—Allen Wilson. 


Sullivan, Ind., Sept. 12, 1909. Splendidly 
constructive meeting Evangelist 
Snively and Sniff leading, twenty-four today. 
Vawter continued as minister at 
increased salary. Anti-chureh here but then 
youth uniting with us. Church enthusiastic 
and hopeful of new building.—Robert Tay- 
lor, Elder. 


George 


Belov ed 


Sinnell 
here: 


Marion, Ohio, Sept. 12—Rufus A. 
in Great meeting with first church 
greatest crowds since great Updike meeting 
years first invitation today, fifteen 
added; greatest enthusiasm continues.— 
Charles E. Smith, Minister. 


ago, 


Altoona. Pa., Sept. 12—Meeting one week 
old, fine attendance and great interest mani- 
fested. Greatest men’s meeting today ever 
held here, Thompson the Egyptian stiring 
with the of Jesus 
magnificent style.—L. 


the community 
powerfully presented 
Pastor. 


message 


G. Parker, 

Franklin, Ind., Sept. 13. 
verts yesterday. Greatest day in the his- 
tory of the Johnson Christian 
Churches. Fully two thousand at morning 
union communion service conducted by Pas- 
tors M. B. Ainsworth, Franklin; Lee Tinsley, 


Eighty-two con- 


County 


Union and Nineveh; John Sweeney, Edin- 
burg. All churehes of the county uniting. 


Great county Sunday-school rally and parade 
in the afternoon. Special excursion on trac- 
tion lines. Over twenty-five hundred Sunday- 
schvol scholars from infants to aged in great 
parade organized by County Supt. Tinsley, 
led by Indianapolis Y. M. C. A. Band of thirty. 
five pieces. Parade was twelve blocks long. 
Aged were carried in automobiles following 
procession. Great tabernacle too small for 
morning, afternoon and evening crowds. Ad- 
ditions by days this week—thirty-one, thir- 
teen, nineteen, thirteen, sixteen, twenty, and 
eighty-two. Four hundred to date. Will send 
_— report in full later.—Chas. Reign Sco- 
ville. 


Blackwell, Okla., Sept. 13.—In a meeting 
here with Church which is without minister. 
Fine field, good salary, additions at every 
Service—Small and Shaffer. ; 


F. D. Draper’s Resignation 


‘ F. D. Draper of the Hillman Street Chris- 
lan Church of this city has tendered his 
resignation, to take effect October 1, of this 
year. The Hillman street church is the out- 


srowth of a mission started in the summer of 
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1900, by the Welsh Mission Society of Ma- 
honing and Trumbull counties. It has been 
a plant of slow growth. Excellent work was 
done there by Rev. Alanson Wilcox and Rev. 
L. J. MeConnell, who both preceded Mr. 
Draper in his ministry. The greater growth, 
however, had taken place in the past four 
years. Mr, Draper came in July, 1905; at 
which time the congregation occupied a neat 
chapel, and had a memberhsip of one hun- 
dred and twenty-seven. During his pastor- 
ate, the congregation grew so rapidly that it 
was finally incorporated into what is known 
as the Hillman Street Christian Church; 
which organization purchased in the spring 
of 1906, the mission chapel and the land on 
which the same was located, and shortly 
thereafter, commenced the erection of a some- 
what large and commodious house of worship, 
which was erected at a cost of about fifteen 
thousand dollars, and which now bids fair 
to become the home of one of the large and 
influential Christian churches in this city; 
the membership now numbering over four 
hundred. 

In the accomplishing of what has been 
done, Mr. Draper has worked in season and 
out; worked untiringly and without murmur 
or complaint. The writer has had to come 
in contact with him almost every week since 
he came to this city, and has found him to 
be a man of energy; one of kindly impulses, 
and one with all the traits of character that 
are needed for a successful man in the field 
in which he has chosen to work. 

B. F. Wirt. 


Receipts More Than Doubled 


The receipts of the Foreign Society dur- 
ing August more than doubled those of the 
corresponding month, 1908. They amounted 
to $34,034, or a gain of $17,436. There was 
a gain in the number of offerings of every 
kind. There was also a gain in the amount 
from every source of receipts. This is a 
most encouraging report. It is the best 
under all the circumstances in all our mis- 
sionary history. 

The first of the month we asked friends to 
help us make a gain of $4,000 during 
August. And behold they make the gain 
$17,436! Praise the Lord. The churches as 
churches gained $2,005 in their gifts; the 
Sunday-schools $2,439; and individual givers, 
$2,252; and annuity gifts show a gain of 
$5.550 for the month. The gain in regular 
receipts was $11,303. 

The friends of Foreign Missions will re- 
joice to know that the total receipts to 
September 1 amount to $267,258, or a gain 
of $61,550. This gain is more than the 
total receipts of.the Foreign Society sixteen 
years ago. The gain in regular receipts is 
$40,453, in annuities $25,314. There is a 
loss in bequests of $4,217. 

We ought to increase this gain up to 
$75,000 by all means by September 30. We 
are rather inclined to believe this will be 
done. 

Remember the books close September 30! 

Cincinnati, Ohio. Secretaries. 

S. J. Corey 
F. M. Rains 


A Personal Word 


The Centennial Convention is not to be a 
mere jubilation. It is to be a demonstration 
to the world of what can be done by a body 
of disciples united upon the New Testament 
basis, preaching the simple gospel to the 
whole world. What we have done will tell 
more mightily for the cause we plead than 
great mass meetings devoted to self-gratu- 
lation. 

From every city, village and hamlet the 
people announce their purpose to be at Pitts- 
burg. Will they be there to share in the 
well-earned glory of things accomplished or 
merely to sing the praises of what has been 
done through the sacrifices and gifts of 
others ? 

No disciple ought to participate in the 
Centennial at Pittsburg unless ze has done 
his part in carrying out the Great Commis- 
sion. 

The surest sign of the fidelity of any 
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church is its missionary offerings. The su- 
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preme test of discipleship is the missionary 
enterprise. The rolls of the missionary soci- 
eties will reveal those who have a right to 
rejoice. Hundreds of church and thousands 
of disciples have not sent a single dollar to 
help preach this glorious gospel throughout 
America. Our books close September 30. 
“Blessed are they that do ” If you 
want to enjoy the Pittsburg Convention see 
that your church, Bible-school and Endeavor 
Society are on the list of givers, and see that 
your offering is in before the books close. 
Geo. B. Ranshaw. 
For the American Christian Missionary 
Society, Y. M. C. A. Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 





A Timely Suggestion 


Five thousand dollars, placed in the hands 
of the American Christian Missionary Soci- 
ety, can be so invested that the interest will 
support a missionary anywhere in America. 
The fund so created could be named in honor 
of some noble Christian, living or dead, thus 
insuring year by year, through lives re- 
deemed, churches organized and missionaries 
multiplied, a perpetual memorial speaking 
more eloquently and effectively than bronze 
or marble and lasting as eternity. 

There are in operation under our society 
now, the Lathrop Cooley Fund, the Francis 
M. Drake Fund, the Margaret Oliver Fund, 
the Norman A. Phillips Fund, the Dr. H. 
Gerould Fund, the George Bates Fund, the 
John Reed Fund, the Columbus A. Mee Fund 
and half dozen others. All these funds are 
perpetual. The principal is never spent. The 
interest supports a missionary every year. 
Each of these funds has established strong 
churches in various parts of our country and 
will continue to do so, as long as our brother- 
hood continues upon its glorious mission. 

What more beautiful way to signalize tne 








EASY FOOD 

Ready For Instant Use Without Cooking. 

Almost everyone likes a cereal food of some 
kind at breakfast and supper, but the 
ordinary way of cooking cereals results in a 
pasty mass that is hard to digest, and if not 
properly digested, the raw mass goes down 
into the intestinal tract where gas is gen- 
erated and trouble follows. 

Everyone knows that good food properly 
digested keeps the body well, while poor 
food, or even food of good quality that is 
poorly prepared and not digested, is sure to 
bring on some kind of disease. 

The easiest food to digest in this line is 
Grape-Nuts, made from wheat and barley, 
and cooked thoroughly at the factory, some 


12 to 16 hours being consumed in the dif- 
ferent processes of preparation. The food, 


therefore, is ready for instant service and 
the starch has been changed to a form of 
sugar, so that it is pre-digested and ready for 
almost instant absorption. 

A Chicago young lady writes that she 
suffered for years from indigestion and dys- 
pepsia from the use of food that was not 
suitable to her powers of digestion. She 
says: 

“I began using Grape-Nuts, and I confess 
to having had a prejudice at first, and was 
repeatedly urged before I finally decided to 
try the food, but I have not known what 
indigestion is since using it, and have never 
been stronger or in better health. I have 
increased in weight from 109 to 124 pounds.” 

People can be well, practically without 
cost, if they will adopt scientific food and 
leave off the indigestible sort. 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Grape-Nuts food is crisp and delicious to 
the taste. It should be served exactly as it 
comes from the package, without cooking, 
except in cases where it is made up into 
puddings and other desserts.—Book of de- 
licious recipes, and “The Road to Wellville,” 
in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are 
genuine, true, and full of human interest. 
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THE 


THE BEST BOOK EVER PUBLISHED 








Giving evangelical Christians a clear un- 
derstanding of the Disciples of Christ. 
The Historical Documents contain 
epoch making statements of such men as 
Barton W. Stone, Thomas Campbell, 
Alexander Campbell, Isaac Errett and J. 
H. Garrison. 

One Hundred Years pleading for 
Christian Union, packed in one compact 
volume of nearly four hundred pages, 
beautifully bound and illustrated. 


Gilt top and gold stamping. 





NOTE 
This Boe = is dy ublished in the inter- 
est of Chris Union. It is not a 
money ndbew venture. Itisa $1.50 
book. Cash should accompany orders. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY SPECIAL 








Will leave Chicago, 
quick run to Pittsburg. 


Train will carry dining car serving meals a la carte. 
Fare for the round trip, $14.25. 
Tickets on sale October 10, 11, 15 and 16, return limit October 25, 1909. 


Train will run via Englewood, stopping at that station, Grand Crossing and 
No other stops to pick up passengers. 


For further information call at City Ticket Office, 248 South Clark Street, or | 


South Chicago. 


CHICAGO TO PITTSBURG 
Pennsylvania Lines 


(PAN HANDLE ROUTE) 
ACCOUNT 


CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION of the DISCIPLES of CHRIST 
Union Station, 8:00 a. m., Monday, October 11, making a 
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